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View outside garage 




















Doing a Large Business on a Smaller Stock 


It's a fact that every auto owner entertains his own pet ideas as to how his 
garage doors should be hung. You must carry a full assortment of styles 
in order to meet all requirements. 


But it isn’t necessary to carry half a dozen or more different makes. The 
NATIONAL Line of Garage Hardware is complete. Although it consists 
of but six different combinations, they fully comply with any demands a cus- 
tomer may make and are adaptable to every means of building construction. 
Here's our No. 804 Garage Door Set—a very popular 4 door set with hanger and rail 
equipment. Doors are hung on the inside and require but a minimum of space as they 
fold snugly against the inside wall when opened. A strong adjustable roller-bearing 
hanger on the outer end prevents the doors from sagging. The adjustment on the hanger 
makes it possible to adjust the doors in case of swelling or raising of cement floor. This 
set works as easily and freely as any house door, it never binds or jumps the tracks and it 
gives an absolutely weather-tight job. Further particulars of this set and full information 
regarding the others are fully described and illustrated in our catalog. Send for your 
copy. 

You can do a larger business with a smaller stock on a smaller investment by tying up to 
and selling the full National Line. May we outline our dealer proposition to you—we sell 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 


View inside garage 
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Insuring the Bride’s Future Happiness 














Gifts of the Practical Nature Direct From thie 
Hardware Store Are Most Likely to Be Best Appre- 
ciated by the People Who Get Married in June 


N the spring a young man’s 
fancy—a trite and common- 
place saying, it is true, but if 

—the young man’s fancy turns to 
love, and if a June wedding is the 
consequence, it means business for 
the hardware dealer in so far as 
he carries a line of goods that. the 
June bride is interested in, and, 
since the hardware dealer carries 


a greater part of the various arti- 
cles that go toward making a 
home, why should he not have the 
bulk of the wedding gift business? 

Too often the gift table in the 
bride’s home is littered with dupli- 
cations in fancy articles of little or 
no practical value. 

Meanwhile the average bride 
who is getting ready to keep her 
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own home actually needs a great 
many useful articles, and blesses 
the happy thought that sent her, in 
place of “another pretty present,” 
a useful and ornamental gift from 
the housefurnishings or cutlery de- 
partment of the hardware store. 
The cutlery department of the 
Bunting Hardware Store of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., displays a number 
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of beautiful articles which are very 
appropriate for wedding, gradua- 
tion and birthday gifts. No home 
is complete in these days without 
all the wonderful electrical contri- 
vances which make cooking so easy, 
lighting so convenient and lighten 
labor in so many different ways. 


The June Display 


So one aisle is used for the dis- 
play of electric percolators, chafing 
dishes, grills, flat irons and lamps. 
Cases are filled with casseroles and 
baking dishes of various sorts from 
the plain pottery to the elaborate 
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of their sets without any trouble. 

A display is also made of carafes 
and vacuum bottles, from the hand- 
some enameled’ bottles to go on the 
dining or living room tables to the 
big containers which are used for 
carrying foods on picnic trips. 

The Christmas season and in the 
spring just before graduation and 
June wedding season is the time 
of the year when merchandise sells 
to the best advantage in the cutlery 
department, so the manager of this 
department saves his share of the 
advertising appropriation and goes 
in for big results at these times. 

s 
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suit his choice of these goods to 
the community in which he lives 
and.from which he draws trade, but 
he will find that he can make these 
goods sell and sell big to his peo- 
ple at the right seasons of the year, 

If the bride for whom one is pur- 


‘chasing is of a practical turn of 


mind the gift buyer is urged to stop 
in the cutlery department and buy 
the wonderful things found there. 
If cutlery fails to appeal, she is ush- 
ered upstairs to the housefurnish- 
ings department, where everything 
a bride will need to furnish her 
kitchen is to be found in such pleas- 


Every article in this window is appropriate as a wedding gift and appreciated by the bride. 


china with silver frames. Opposite 
this case is another in which there 
is a handsome display of silver and 
cut glass. Here one will find won- 
derful percolators and grills. 

The showcases which attract the 
eye upon entering the Bunting store 
are used for the display of silver. 
Several. well-known brands of 
plated ware in the popular patterns 
are carried here, and the stock is 
open so that one may match pieces 


He sees that his merchandise is 
given proper display in the win- 
dows, and it must be granted that 
these goods make a very lovely win- 
dow display; so lovely, in fact, that 
a great deal of merchandise is sold 
as a result of the window effects. 

These lines of merchandise are 
ones that any hardware dealer 
should and can easily carry. He 
may not have to put in a great 
big stock, and, of course, he will 


ing array that it is almost a prob- 
lem to decide just where to stop 
in the purchasing. 


Gifts For Showers, Too 


__ A visit to this department shows 
one a maze of tempting articles for 
gifts. Here one will find articles 
for a shower, for there are so many 
items that are essential and so often 
overlooked; for instance, nothing 
could be more useful than sets of 
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conveniently sized aluminum pans, 
or, going into the cutlery depart- 
ment, a complete set of kitchen 
cutlery. 

The purchaser of the wedding 
gift feels a thrill of pleasure in 
the purchases that she is making 
and perhaps quite a little envy for 
the loved recipient, for what house- 
wife could inspect the attractive 
line of electrical goods without 
wanting some for her own? How 
easy it would be to make toast with 
that handy electric toaster; what 
enjoyment she would take out of 
that electric grill, which she is per- 
haps buying for her college son or 
daughter so that they may be able 
to make fudge or hot chocolate or 
toast in their rooms; can she not 
imagine herself using that dainty 
electric waffle iron? How easy to 
sit at the table and take the waffles 
off, piping hot, and pass them on 
to the other members of the family. 

Looking about she sees carafes 
and water bottles, vacuum bottles 
and ‘containers of all kinds, auto 
vacuum lunch kits that would be 
ideal for a picnic party or a long 
auto ride. Some of these kits are 
handsomely packed in an attractive 
leather case. The outfit consists 
of two bottles, icy hot or icy cold; 
two big metal sandwich and cake 
boxes which will keep the food 
fresh and dainty and as moist as 
when just packed. There are plates 
and knives and forks and spoons; 
cups, if you please, besides a table- 
cloth and napkins. Could any out- 
fit be more attractive or more com- 
plete? 

She is attracted by the ash trays, 
and stores the thought of the hand- 
some designs in copper, bronze, 
glass, brass and mahogany away in 
her mind for use when her hus- 
band’s birthday rolls around, as she 
knows that she can quickly delight 
him with one of these, either in a 
small ash tray to place on the table 
or one with a standard or tripod 
to stand beside his chair. 


Things For the Men 


There are a number of things 
that will delight the man of the 
family. He would be pleased with 
his own favorite style of razor in 
a handsome leather case. He would 
like a knife, either a practical one 
to carry in the pocket or a hand- 
some gold or silver one to carry 
on the other end of his watch chain. 

Seeking also to please him, she 
notices the shaving stands, metal 
pencils and fountain pens. 

This carries the eye to the show- 
case -filled with comb, brush and 
mirror sets of beautiful white ivory 
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or to the attractive manicure sets 
in leather and silken cases. These 
sets come in ivory, bone, pearl and 
ebony and are as simple or as com- 
plete as one could wish. Here, 
closely adjacent, are the best-look- 
ing sets of scissors. 

What housewife or about-to-be 
housekeeper but needs a nice new 
pair of scissors with keen edge and 
attractive appearance? 

The young bride could have a 
most delightful tea party in her 
new home and cook and serve her 
guests from utensils and cooking 
appliances secured at the Bunting 
Hardware Store. Her silver could 
be chosen from the open patterns, 
and the tea could be prepared in 
the electrical cooking utensils. The 
dainty marmalade jars, candy jars, 
silver bread trays, silver creamer 
and sugar, a thousand and one 
things, in fact, that she needs, 
could be sent right out from the 
store. 


Selecting the Right Stock 


It takes skillful merchandising to 
secure the things that will sell best, 
that will make the most attractive 
showing in window showcase and 
in counter showcases, and the 
things that will make the biggest 
appeal to the gift shopper. 

It takes careful sales to produce 
the correct turnover of stock. 

Cutlery is a line that will bring 
the women into the store. It is a 
line that gives the merchant a bet- 
ter opportunity to dress up his store 
than he can do with ordinary shelf 
hardware items or such lines as 
poultry netting or garden hose. 
For that reason cutlery is a line 
that should be stocked by hardware 
men the world over. 

You want to get women into the 
habit of coming into your store, 
and why should they not ask for 
their electric curling irons, electric 
vibrators, electric fans or kodak 
goods in a hardware store as well 
as trot from drug store to depart- 
ment store to electric specialty 
shop and back again to pick up the 
necessary pieces? 

“Getting the habit” is the main 
thing to put across to the women, 
but if they find what they want, 
like what they get and are pleased 
with your service, the hardware 
store finds a lifetime customer in 
the woman shopper. 


“Changing the Habit of a 
, Nation” 


Two thousand five hundred salesmen 
have already registered in the “Sales- 
men’s Division” of the “Save the Sur- 
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face Campaign.” The purpose of this 
division, it is said, is to get as many 
personal representatives of the paint 
industry as possible talking business 
expansion and the principles upon 
which the “Save the Surface Cam- 
paign” is based. In connection with 
this work that is being carried on 
by the “Save the Surface Cam- 
paign” a new pamphlet has been is- 
sued recently entitled “Changing the 
Habit of a Nation,” which is in the 
form of a message to salesmen on the 
“Save the Surface Campaign.” It is 
the reprint of an address delivered last 
year by O. C. Harn, a member of the 
advisory committee of the “Save the 
Surface Campaign.” In his address 
Mr. Harn said in part: 

“We have in our ‘Save the Surface 
Campaign’ a problem akin to the open- 
ing up of an entirely new market. True 
you may say: ‘Why, the paint and 
varnish industry is an old industry. 
Paint and varnish have been familiar 
to our people for generations.’ It is so. 
We have a certain market for paint 
and varnish and have had for years. 
Nevertheless, we are starting out on a 
definite effort to open a new market. 
What is a market? A market is a cer- 
tain effective demand—that is, a desire 
backed by money to satisfy the desire 
—and demand comes from a habit of 
the people. 

“Now, we have started out in this 
‘Save the Surface Campaign’ to change 
the habit of a nation; and, believe me, 
that is some job! It is worthy of the 
best efforts of every individual in the 
industry and it is essentially a non- 
competitive job. 

“There are two ways by which a mar- 
ket may increase. One is by the natu- 
ral increase of users. The other by the 
increase of new uses by the old users. 

“The ‘Save the Surface’ idea—the 
big idea that the people of this country 
have got to revise their notions about 
the use of paint and varnish—must be 
taken persgnally to every man and 
woman in the country. The only ones 
who can do this are the dealers and 
painters. They will not do it unless 
they get their eyes open to this bigger 
vision. Who will show them this 
vision? You! Unless ‘you do, it can’t 
be done. So, this is my special message 
to you gentlemén—that you consider 
yourselves sales managers with a de- 
finite job of organizing another set of 
men for this movement. You will not 
be doing your duty by your own con- 
cerns or by yourselves unless you carry 
the message to the dealers.” 

Ernest T. Trigg recently addressed 
a letter to the New York Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Club, which has created a great 
deal of interest in paint circles. In this | 
letter Mr. Trigg wrote: 

“The war has left America in a state 
of over-production with a capacity for 
output far exceeding pre-war demand, 
the effect of which has been the final 
reversion of the price cycle, with the 
result that the public lost confidence 
in prices and went on strike. The 
paint business is not one of the indus- 

(Continued on page 57) 





Tackling the Fishermen’s Problems 
You May Be Located Miles Away from the Shady Brook, 


but That Shouldn’t Prevent You Selling 


the Izaak 


Waltons of Your Town Their Angling Equipment 


NE hundred miles from a fish- 
QO ing lake—a hardware store 

and a big stock of fishing 
tackle—good! 

Yes, good. Better, of course, if 
you are in fishing country, but no 
cause for complaint if the nearest 
muskie and the closest blue-gill are 
100 miles away. 

That was proven just a few days 
ago when a banker in Oklahoma 
wrote an Indiana dealer inclosing a 
check for $150 and asking the mer- 
chant to send him that amount of 
flies, baits, reels, lines, rods and like 
artillery for a successful attack on 
the finny tribe. 

“I’m going up into Minnesota for 
a real fishing trip. None of our 
hardware stores handle tackle, if 
they did I would buy at home where 
I could see what I was getting. But 
you will take care of me, so shoot 


along $150 worth of real bait,” his 
letter said. 

But it takes more than one swailow 
to make a summer and a single inci- 
dent does not prove a general truth. 
So let’s hear what O. E. Lang of 
Mishawaka, Ind., has to say on the 
subject: 

“Saturday night we sold $32 worth 
of tackle to a customer who was go- 
ing up into Michigan for a fishing 
trip. We are in a fair lake country, 
but many of our best sales are inade 
to men who are going away a hun- 
dred miles or more to try their luck 
with the wary perch, the fighting 
bass or the wily trout. A hardware 
store has no excuse for not handling 
tackle because it is not in a fishing 
locality. Men everywhere imayine 
they are little Isaac Waltons and men 
everywhere go fishing. Just because 
they have to go a long way is no rea- 


son they will not buy reels, flies, 
rods, etc., before they start. I would 
sell tackle if I had a store in a desert. 
And I’d sell it too.” 


Fishing Tackle Not a Small Line 


No need to point out that these 
$150 sales and $32 sales would be 
welcomed by any hardware man. 
Fishing tackle is not the small game 
some merchants have deemed it to 
be. Sales are fast and frequent and 
often large. ‘And the margin of 
profit which they carry is sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable merchant. 
Few things which the hardware man 
sells earn better money than fishing 
tackle. 

One phase of this department 
which is too important to overlook 
is the backing given by the sood 
manufacturers. The right stock will 
be sold with little effort on the part 














A complete fishing window like the above will attract customers for miles around 
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of a retailer, because the manufac- 
turer is making business for the 
dealer. Here is how one large bait 
maker backs up the merchant by giv- 
ing the kind of co-operation which 
operates for big business: 

Anglers in the merchant’s town 
are circularized and furnished with 
a beautiful booklet stimulating the 
desire for better tackle. 

Men’s magazines carry full and 
half page advertisements of the type 
which send the readers to the local 
hardware stores for fishing needs. 

Counter and store displays are 
furnished. 

Booklets and other advertising 
material are given freely. 

Contests are suggested and ar- 
ranged and window trims are fur- 
nished ready to be set up. 

These are only a few of the things 
a good bait maker does to aid the 
merchant who carries his line. Jess 
sales effort and a tidy profit are sure 
to follow this sort of help from the 
manufacturer. 

“We have sold fishing tackle for 
many more years than I can remem- 
ber,” said Bornneman & Sons, Elk- 
hart, Ind., “and never have we re- 
gretted the department. It has been 
a trade puller and a money maker 
all the time.” 

“A small, well assorted stock of 
fishing tackle is all we carry, but it 
is one of the best paying stocks in 
the store,” says F. Harry Strong of 
Strong & Barker, Battle Creek, 
Mich. “We keep a small trimmed 
case right at the entrance of the 
store and men are sure to stop and 
look at the stock and there seems to 
be very few men who are not inter- 
ested. The real fisherman is always 
looking for a new piece of tackle, 
while the amateur is certain his luck 
would be better if he had the proper 
equipment, so there is always a 
market for these goods.” 


Windows Please the Men 


The importance of the window in 
merchandising all sporting goods 
cannot be overstated. Men shop 
with hesitancy, but they never ob- 
ject to looking at a real live window 
and they come in when that window 
really invites. 

Sporting goods windows have 
limitless opportunities for effective 
displays. There is all of the great 
outdoors to draw upon. A hunter’s 
cabin in the background, a stream 
of water in the foreground, a fisher- 
man in action, a miniature baseball 
contest, a restful nook—so many in- 
viting things can be done that the 
interest and skill of the window man 
are at once challenged when he ar- 
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Remarkable photo of a remarkable catch. You can still see the “hole” left in 
the water by the fish 


ranges his window to show sporting 
goods. Some of the finest trims ever 
arranged in hardware windows have 
been built around man’s love of clean 
sport. And how the sales do follow 
a live window! 

One of the biggest and best pay- 
ing sporting goods departments in a 
small Michigan city pulls in the cus- 
tomers by offering a “swell” reel and 
a rod to the fisherman who lands the 
biggest trout on May 1. There is a 
similar prize for the largest bass at 
the opening of the bass season. At 
least twice a year such a contest is 
announced—and tthe advertisement 
is run on the sporting goods page. 


Diversity of stock is one of the 
chief secrets of success in selling 
sporting goods. “I would rather 
have one each of ten different kinds 
of tackle than ten each of five kinds,” 
said one of the best merchandisers in 
the bait game. “No man ever has 
all the kinds of bait he wants. Show 
him ten kinds and one of them is 
sure to be just the kind he wants. 
But show him two kinds and neither 
may suit. One of the best ways to 
build business in tackle is to have a 
diversified stock—not necessarily a 
big stock, but one with plenty of 
variety. That kind of a display sells 
everybody.” 





The Law on Cancellations 


Contracts Are Contracts and Herewith Is Ex- 
plained What Constitutes a Valid Contract 


N recent months, cancellation, a 
I term used both by buyer and 

seller, has become a_ frequent 
cause of litigation. There is no 
right to cancel a valid contract of 
sale by either the buyer or the seller, 
unless a reservation to that effect is 
made in the contract, for the benefit 
of either the buyer or the seller, or 
both. Recently, owing to the break 
in the prices of almost all com- 
modities, it is the buyer who sought 
to read into his contract of sale, some 
such right to cancel the order. In 
the rising market during the war, 
and for some time subsequent to the 
war it was the seller who was alert 
to find some cause for cancelling his 
contract. 

Before the break in the market, 
the sellers, anticipating a constant 
rise in the prices, attempted to re- 
serve a right to cancel their contract 
for one reason or another, without 
giving the same right to the buyer, 
but this did not often help them. For 
example, in the case of Sparks vs. 
B. Brown, Inc., 184 N. Y. S. 557, the 
Appellate Term held that a contract 
containing a reservation clause ap- 
parently iron clad, did, nevertheless, 
not avail the seller, and it was there 
held that in order to excuse delivery, 
the seller would have to show that it 
was beyond his power, by act of God 
or otherwise, and the reservation did 
not empower the seller arbitrarily to 
refuse delivery. 

The following is the language of 
the reservation in the contract men- 
tioned: 

“Sellers are not liable for any 
default or delay caused by any 
contingency beyond their con- 
trol, or the control of their sup- 
plier or manufacturer, with 
whom they contract to cover this 
sale, or the manufacturer who is 
to furnish these goods, prevent- 
ing or interfering with sellers 
making delivery, including war, 
restraints affecting shipping or 
credit, strike, lockout, accident, 
nonarrival or delay of steamer 
or carrier, floods, droughts, 
short or reduced supply of fuel 
or raw material, or excessive 
cost thereof, or of production 
over contract basis, and any 
other contingency affecting 


By JAMES A. TIMONY 
Of the New York Bar 


sellers or such suppliers or 
manufacturers, as to manufac- 
ture or supply or delivery, to or 
from sellers; subject also to 
force majeur conditions in con- 
tract of such suppliers or manu- 
facturers. Sellers may deliver 
ratably with reference to all 
their customers and also their 
contracts with suppliers. or 
manufacturers. Any delivery 
not made for any reason stated 
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Mr. Timony, well known 
in legal circles in New York 
City, has consented to write 
one article a month for 
HARDWARE AGE. Each ar- 
ticle will decide some prob- 
lem of law that directly 
affects the hardware busi- 
ness. He has further agreed 
to answer any legal ques- 
tions that you wish to send 
in to him. These will be 
answered directly, so must 
have the name and address 
in every instance. Those 
questions of a more general 
nature will be published in 
HARDWARE AGE with the 
sender’s name omitted. We 
urge subscribers to use this 
exceptional service. 
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may be cancelled at_ sellers’ 


option.” 


A sales contract is a contract the 
same as any other contract and does 
not give either side the right to 
break it without making himself 
liable to damages. This cardinal 
fact does not seem to be fully real- 
ized by merchants, and the same in- 
dividual who would respect any other 
contract would often. have no hesi- 
tancy to “cancel” a contract of sale, 
be he buyer or seller. 

In law, to cancel a contract means 
to rescind the same, and in order to 
rescind a contract, there must be 
cause; among other things, fraud in 
inducing one to enter into the con- 
tract, or mutual mistake, or fraud 
on one part and mistake on the party 
rescinding. 

Of course, either the buyer or the 
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seller may cancel the sales contract 
upon the substantial breach of the 
same contract by the other side. The 
word “substantial” is used advisedly, 
for even though the seller may he in 
default in making a part or instal- 
ment delivery or the buyer be in de- 
fault in making a part or instalment 
payment, this would not of itself and 
without anything further, entitle the 
cther side to cancel the contract, un- 
less the non-payment of an instal- 
ment was so substantial and so im- 
portant, or that the buyer has shown 
inability or unwillingness to con- 
tinue to make payments; and unless 
the seller’s non-delivery of an instal- 
ment was of such a very substantial 
nature as to affect the entire con- 
tract, or that the seller has shown 
by his non-delivery, to be either un- 
able or unwilling to continue making 
further deliveries and to perform his 
part of the contract. 

So it was held in Bernhardt Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Metzloff, 184 N. Y. S. 289, 
that the buyer’s default in making 
payments of instalments to the seller 
did not justify a rescision of the 
contract by the latter who did not 
insist on prompt payments as a con- 
dition of continued performance, but 
based his failure to proceed on lack 
of cars and labor troubles. In the 
same case, it was held that a ship- 
ment by ‘the seller, while the buyer 
was in technical default in the pay- 
ment of instalments due, treated the 
contract as in force, and may be re- 
garded as a waiver of such default. 
In the same case, it was further held 
that the buyer was justified in with- 
holding payment of an instalment, 
as a protection to himself against 
the possible consequence of damages 
from the seller’s default, the seller 
having notified the buyer of his 
inability to fulfil the contract on ac- 
count of strikes and car shortage. 

A very frequent case of cancel- 
lations by buyers in a falling market 
is the claim that the seller was late 
in delivery, but in most cases this 
does not avail the buyer, because of 
some waiver of delivery at the time 
specified by extending the time; and 
when that happens, in order to put 
the seller in default, the buyer must 
give the seller notice requiring per- 

(Continued on page 57) 








Hamp Williams’ Secrets of Success 
A Most Remarkable Account of How a Wonderful Busi- 


ness Was Built in Hot Springs, Ark., 


Best ‘Known Men 


[EDITOR’s NOTE: When Hamp 
Williams gets on his feet.and be- 
gins to speak before any gather- 
ing of hardware men you are 
impressed with two things, the 
unusual silence in the room, 
broken only by the sound of 
Hamp Williams’ voice, and the 
almost physical sensation of con- 
centration on the part of the audi- 
ence. Hamp Williams has some- 
thing of the pioneer spirit. He 
has had intensive practical expe- 
rience in the hardware business. 
He knows human nature. When 
he speaks he throws out ideas 
which cling to your memory as 
cockleburrs to wool. His talk at 
the Southeastern Convention fol- 
lows. ] 


OW there is not a man within 
| \ the sound of my voice, and I 

am not excepting anybody, 
that is doing everything that he 
knows to do to make a success. 
Eternal vigilance is the only thing 
that will win over these hard times. 
And why should we complain if we 
lose? Look at the thousands and 
thousands of farmers and business 
men all over this country in different 
lines that are losing—are we any 
better than they? No. Take your 
medicine like men. Face the issue, 
reduce your prices, as prices come 
down. 

Now of course my talk is not go- 
ing to be general. You have heard 
some good talks, some splendid talks. 
and mine is going to be right to the 
point. 

Getting Hold of People 


Now do you get hold of the people? 
How do you reach them? Well, 
maybe I reach them in one way and 
you reach them in another, I will 
tell you one of my plans. Last fall 
I had some Duroc-Jersey pigs. They 
were good. I tried to sell them at 
$25 apiece and I could not do it. I 
took seven males, I said to the boys 
in the store, “I'am going to give 
them away. I cannot sell them for 
$25, and I cannot sell them for less, 
but I will give them away.” I 
selected from the different communi- 
ties, one man in each community, 
and I would say to him, “I have a 
male pig that I want to give you. 
So far as I am concerned, he is given 
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to you, but you have got to earn 
him. Now, you take him into your 
community, and when he has served 
twenty sows, you furnish me the 
names of the twenty farmers, and 
their post office addresses, and the 
date of the service and that pig is 
yours.” 

He said, “Well, I will take him out 
there and let the people know about 
it.” I said, “Oh, no, you won’t! That 
is the trouble with our people.” I 
said, “You must take this hog around 
and do this service in the community 
in which you live, or else you are not 
the man that I am looking for to give 
that hog to.” Now, I am making a 
sacrifice, I am giving the hog, can- 
not you give a little service too? 
Now, if I give you this hog, and you 
tell them to bring in their hogs, they 
will do it, but, if there is not any- 
thing on you but just to get the hog. 
and kill him later for pork, there is 
nothing doing.” 

I gave away those seven into dif- 
ferent communities with that under- 
standing. One man has reported. 
Now they were to report their names, 
and as fast as these sows bear, they 
are to report the pigs. One man has 
reported six sows having faired 
eight pigs each, that is forty-eight 
pigs for those sows. Now, seven 
times twenty is one hundred and 
forty; that is the number of farmers 
I have got on my mailing list from 
the seven that I gave away. 

This spring I gave away ten more 
young ones, two months old. This 
ten I gave away with the condition 
that they were to serve ten sows in 
their community. They were not so 
old and did not cost me so much. 
That will make 100 more. That will 
be 240, multiply that by eight pigs, 
and you see you have got about 1920 
little rooters in that country repre- 
senting my firm. 

Now, do you think I will get in 
touch with each of those farmers 
whose names I have gotten, that have 
had that service given to them free? 
I wrote each of them a letter, and 
from time to time I will go around 
in the community,. and I will visit 
them, and they have begun to talk 
to me in the store, and tell me about 
the beautiful pigs they have. They 
appreciate it. Get close to them. 
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by One of the 
Business To-day 


They think more of a pig than they 
do of a page advertisement in a 
newspaper or a circular that you 
may send them. 


Giving Away Eggs 


This spring I conceived the idea 
that I had better give away some 
eggs. I got hold of some Black 
Minorca eggs, and made arrange- 
ments to give ten sittings of them in 
different communities to the girls. 
Now those should have hatched ves- 
terday, which was the day for hatch- 
ing. Each of those girls will receive 
a letter from my store asking how 
many chicks they got, and a little 
later on they will receive another 
letter asking how many roosters and 
how many hens. And we will keep 
up that correspondence, and we will 
keep an account of those families, as 
well as with the families who have 
the hogs, and we will get acquainted 
with the chicken people, and we are 
going to keep on and on, and keep 
getting closer and closer to our trade 
and to our people. 

Now, there are those of you who 
will say you are not situated so that 
you can put over this hog proposition 
that way. Why, I will guarantee 
there is not a man within the sound 
of my voice that does not have scraps 
enough from his table to feed a sow, 
and if she cannot be kept in the 
town, he can get some farmer in the 
country to take care of her, and get 
those pigs, and give them away in 
the community. That is one way of 
reaching them. 

Another is that we adopt every 
new scheme that is possible to get 


‘our names permanently before the 


country people. We have no news- 
paper in my town, no country news- 
paper, they are all city papers, and 
we have to reach the people the best 
way we can. A man came along and 
wanted to sell some maps, four maps 
bound together at the top, a map of 
the world, a map of the State by 
counties, a map of Europe, and a 
map of the United States, and a lot 
of statistics, 40 cents apiece. I 
bought 100—$40. 

We made it a point to hang one of 
those maps in every school in that 
county, with Hamp Williams Hard- 
ware Company’s name written on the 
top, complimentary to that special 
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school district, writing the number 
of the school district in’ & space left 
in there for that purpose. 


Get Closer to Public 


I believe that we should get a little 
closer to the public. I believe that 
you should be a little bit more livera! 
in making financial statements to the 
banker of your credit. That inspires 
confidence. For several years, when 
we get through taking stock, we 
make up about thirty or forty state- 
ments, complete financial  state- 
ments, and we send one to each of 
our creditors. We send to each job- 
ber and manufacturer and banker, 
and Bradstreet and Dunn, a complete 
copy of our financial statement. We 
are never troubled during the year 
by having people write us for a 
statement, it is not necessary, they 
all have it. They can see whether 
we go up or go down. Somebody 
suggests that is nobody’s business. 
So long as everything is prosperous 
it is not anybody’s business to know 
what I have got, how I am doing, 
but listen—the banker or your jobber 
will think a great deal more of you 
if you have always been open, free, 
and frank to make statements to 
them in time of prosperity, why they 
don’t think anything of it when you 
come to them and want help in ad- 
versity, but it is too late in my 
opinion to rush in and make a 
financial statement after you are in 
trouble—better make it while every- 
thing is running good, that is my 
idea. 

Now somebody said something 
about buying. You know the most 
successful line that I handle is the 
Ford line. The prices are made to 
me, and then the resale price is also 
made. I haven’t anything in the 
world to do, only just to order the 
goods, and pay the bill, and sell the 
goods exactly at the price that they 
say they should be sold for. That is 
all. Doesn’t take very much brains 
to do that, doesn’t take a good buyer, 
doesn’t have to be a very good sales- 
man to sell Ford parts, they just 
come in and call for them, and the 
price is already set, and there it is. 

Now, there are two things that are 
necessary in business, in my judg- 
ment—some people say there is only 
one—profit and pleasure. If it is all 
profit and no pleasure I don’t want 
it, and I don’t want it all pleasure 
and no profit, but I do want those 
two things—pleasure and profit. I 
found several years ago in order to 
have pleasure in my business that I 
must eliminate handling the com- 
plaints that I had from the trade. I 
said to Mr. Davis one day, “Mr. 
Davis, I want you to handle com- 
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plaints. You are making a grouch 
out of me; I come in here in the 
morning and I hear nothing except 
some man’s grievances.” I had 
trouble with some of their goods, 
trouble with their account, and no- 
body else could do anything with 
them, and they turned them over to 
me, and I said to him, “I am getting 
tired of it, I go home at night and I 
want to fuss with my wife, I am not 
pleasant, and I am not pleasant 
around here like I would like to be, 
and I am going to quit it. You can 
take it over.” And since that good 
day I got out, and if a fellow comes 
in the store and wants to say some- 
thing to me about his troubles in the 
the store, I say, “Don’t talk about 
your troubles to me, Bill, don’t talk 
about them to me, but talk them over 
with the boys, and everything is all 
right between you and I.” I say, 
“Let us not get anything in there 
that will interfere with our friend- 
ship.” And you go out with a differ- 
ent air and you are in a better humor 
than you are if you have to deal with 
that sort of thing from morning to 
night, and year in and year out. 
His Profit-Sharing Idea 

Now, the way I handle my busi- 
ness; that is, in regard to profit 
sharing. Now, these men _ are 
troubled a good deal more about 
making money this year than I am 
There are four of them who get one- 
fifth of the profits when the end of 
the year comes, when we finish tak- 
ing stock, and all the loss is charged 
off. Now they get one-fifth, and I 
get four-fifths. Now, I am sitting 
level. They are trying to make that 
one-fifth, and in making that one- 
fifth they make me four-fifths, they 
have just as much trouble or more 
than I have. It is up to them, the 
business is in their hands. 

You tell me that that is not a good 
way to handle it? I have tried it 
for seventeen years, and I have 
found it a very successful way. I 
have had that plan published, and I 
will be glad to furnish it to any of 
you that want it. But you say if 
you only have one or two clerks, that 
you can not put that into your busi- 
ness, for that is not true. If there 
is only one, you can give him a part 
of your profits just the same as if 
you had fifteen clerks, and gave four 
or five of them a part of the profits. 
There are only four or five in our 
store that are profit-sharers, the bal- 
ance are on regular salaries. 


The hardware business of the late 
T. S. Powers, Brockton, Mass., has been 
sold to E. A. Fuller of that city. Mr. 
Fuller has been clerk in the store since 
it was known as Sargent’s Hardware Co. 
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Rohert Mathews Dead 


Following several months of poor 
health came the death of Robert 
Mathews, senior partner of the hard- 
ware firm of Mathews & Boucher, 
Rochester, N. Y. He was 79 years old 
and had been connected with the firm 
bearing his name for more than fifty 
years. His first business experience 
was with the New York office of Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Mathews was never engaged in 
public life to the extent of holding of- 
fice, though he was very much interest- 
ed in local philanthropic work. Several 
times he was elected to directorates in 
city hospitals, banks and charitable in- 
stitutions, but always declined, prefer- 
ring to serve quietly. 

He was a member of the Genesee Val- 
ley Club, the Rochester Country Club, 
and a charter member of the Fortnight- 
ly literary club. He is survived by his 
widow, a brother and a niece. 


New Jobbers in Texas 


The-National Hardware & Stove Co., 
a new corporation, has bought out the 
bankrupt business of H. S. Bettes 
Hardware Co., Paris, Texas, and will 
continue to operate a strictly jobbing 
business, handling a full line of general 
hardware, stoves and home and farm 
furnishings. The new corporation has 
been capitalized under the Texas. laws 
for $250,000. 

Jas. D. Gee is president, John J. 
Fisher, vice-president, J. W. Janes, 
secretary, and F. H. Menke, treasurer. 
The board of directors is composed of 
the officers and the following: J. H. 
Janes, C. W. Wood, and C. H. Hunter. 


Catch Boy Burglars 


Burglars broke into the store of 
Graves-Humphreys Hardware Co., Inc., 
Roanoke, Va., recently and stole twelve 
high grade revolvers and considerable 


- cutlery. Fortunately the company had 


the serial numbers of the revolvers 
listed and were able to trace the theft 
to three small boys. With the help of 
a local detective agency the thieves 
were run down and all of the revolvers 
and most of the cutlery recovered. 

The precaution of keeping serial 
numbers of revolvers in stock is a good 
plan for other hardware dealers to 
follow. 


Phillip P. Mattern has been appoint- 


ed sales manager for Edwards & 
Chamberlain Hardware Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Mr. Mattern was formerly 
connected with A. Weber & Co., Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 


The Edgeworth Steel Co., 92 Wash- 
ington St., North, Boston, has succeed- 
ed Fitz, Dana & Co., heavy hardware, 
established in 1866 and until recently 
located at 110 North St. The new firm 
consists of D. W. Stressenger, W. W. 
Hanson and L. B. Hutchings. It has 
taken over the Fitz, Dana & Co. ware- 
house at Edgeworth, Mass. 












Metal Branch Holds Annual Meeting 


Discusses Publicity Campaign, Education of Salesmen, 
Present Prices, Copper Situation, Overhead and Many 


Other Phases of Vital Importance to Manufacturers 


USINESS conditions were dis- 
B cussed at considerable length 

at the tenth annual meeting 
of the metal branch of the National 
Hardware Association, held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, June 
3 and 4. The meeting was attended 
by about 100 members, including 
manufacturers of sheet and tin 
plate and hardware jobbers who 
handle sheet metal. The general 
trend of the sentiment of speakers 
was optimistic. The opinion was 
expressed that the turning point 

















H. H. Riddle, of George Worthington 
Co., who led several discussions 


had been reached and that a slow 
but steady improvement in business 
may be looked for. 

The meeting was presided over 
by W. H. Donlevy, of Carter, Don- 
levy & Co., Philadelphia, chairman 
of the metal branch, who spoke 
briefly regarding industrial condi- 
tions. He said that the readjust- 
ment in’ prices was a step in the 
right direction, but the failure of 
this readjustment to bring out busi- 
ness indicates that buyers are 


afraid that there will be further 
price reductions. 

A. H. Decatur, Boston, Mass., 
president of the National Hardware 
Association, extended the greetings 
of the national officers to the metal 
branch and discussed the situation 


briefly. He said that the country 
has been passing through a period 
of waste and extravagance, and one 
of the most important things that 
the manufacturers and distributors 
of metal can consider is distribu- 
tion. The cost of distribution for 
years has been greater than it 
should have been, and this cost 
must come down as selling values 
of products declined. 


Planning Publicity Campaign 


The subject that brought out the 
greatest amount of discussion was 
that of a national publicity cam- 
paign in behalf of sheet metal for 
roofing and exterior work. This 
was led by A. K. Raub, Raub Sup- 
ply Co., Lancaster, Pa., his subject 
being “Development of the Sheet 
Metal Contractor and Roofer by the 
Salesmen of Distributors.” 

E. M. Taylor, N. & G. Taylor Co., 
offered a resolution to be sent to 
the National Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, asking that spe- 
cial attention be given to the de- 
velopment and training of appren- 
tices with the object of increasing 
the use of sheet metal products and 
elevating the standards of the en- 
tire industry. This resolution was 
adopted. Considerable discussion 
developed as to how a publicity 
campaign should be handled, as 
there are three interests involved, 
the sheet metal manufacturers, the 
jobbers and the sheet metal con- 
tractors. 

E. T. Sproull, Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio, discussed the prob- 
able developments in the. sheet 
metal market during the balance of 
1921. In his opinion considerable 
brightness will develop in the steel 
industry before the end of the year. 
He said that the condition to-day 
is not due to the lack of demand, 
but because of the lack of buying. 
Considering freight rates, labor, 
etc., he said that pig iron should 
be selling to-day for $26 per ton. 
He did not think that sheet mills 
can make sheets to-day at present 
prices, but said they might make a 
little profit at these prices if run- 
ning at 100 per cent capacity. 

F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, 
Ohio, presented a paper in which 
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he compared the decline in prices 
of farm products with the decline 
in steel prices, showing that the 
former had declined to a much 
greater extent than the latter. He 
said that there must be a gradual 
deflation in prices and that when 
labor and freight rates are deflated, 
farm products will be on the same 
basis as pig iron. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
the discussion of various phases of 

















Clifford E. Pierce, Chairman of the 
Cleveland Committee. 


the copper situation. An address 
on “The Copper Producers’ Prob- 
lems” was made by Thomas D’Arcy 
Brophy, Anaconda Mining Co., Ana- 
conda, Mont. He said the one prob- 
lem copper manufacturers had neg- 
lected was the problem of distribu- 
tion and that was the greatest 
problem of the producers to-day. 
The producers had not co-operated 
as they should with the fabricators 
and the producers and fabricators 
had not co-operated with the dis- 
tributors. He stated that the 
manufacturers will use all their ef- 
forts to increase the use of copper, 
brass and bronze in the building in- 
dustry, and referred to a sales pro- 
motion campaign that will be 
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started with a view of popularizing 
copper in the building industry. 

In a discussion of this paper the 
statement was made that there is 
too great a spread between the raw 
and the semi-finished copper. How- 
ever, B. Goldsmith, president Na- 
tional Brass & Copper Co., Lisbon, 
Ohio, in discussing “The Sheet Cop- 
per Situation,” said that the spread 
between copper cakes and finished 
sheets is only 20 per cent greater 
than during the pre-war period, 
which he regarded as a remarkably 
low increase. 


Jobber’s View of Copper 


W. D. Taylor, president George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, joined 
in the discussion with a statement 
that what he was interested in was 
the margin of profit in handling 
copper. He declared that jobbers 
were not being allowed enough 
profit to permit them to handle cop- 
per and similar sentiments were 
expressed by representatives of 
some other jobbing houses. 

A discussion of “The Position of 
the Distributor in the Present Mar- 
ket” was led by F. A. Heitmann of 
F. A. Heitmann Co., Houston, Tex. 
He said that many jobbers have 
large stocks and should be pro- 
tected by the manufacturers. In 
his own town a plan of exchanging 
excess stocks had been placed in 
effect and had proved satisfactory. 
Under this plan jobbers exchanged 
surplus stocks rather than placing 
new orders and in this way surplus 
stocks are being reduced more 
rapidly. 

H. H. Riddle, George Worthing- 
ton Co., Cleveland, said that his 
company had followed a similar 
policy in making exchanges with 
other hardware jobbers. 

The reduction of overhead ex- 
penses was discussed at some 
length, the discussion being opened 
by Clifford E. Pierce, Betz-Pierce 
Gp., Cleveland, jobbers in sheet iron 
and steel. In this connection T. J. 
Fernley brought up the subject of 
high hotel rates and said that a 
great deal of the overhead expense 
could be cut down by securing a 
reduction of these rates. Steps 
that are being taken by the National 
Association to attempt to induce 
hotel proprietors to reduce rates 
were referred to. This plan was 
printed in Hardware Age June 9. 

E. H. Wolff, Illinois Zine Co., 
Peru, Ill., read a paper on zinc roof- 
ing in which he gave a brief history 
of the zinc industry. He said that 
more zinc is being rolled in Europe 
than in this country and that it is 
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being used very largely abroad for 
roofing purposes. 


Sales Information for Salesmen 


H. H. Riddle led in a discussion 
on the subject of equipping sales- 
men with sales information. In 
his opinion something should be 
done and done quickly to educate 
salesmen. Various plans he sug- 
gested included talks by manufac- 
turers, visits to manufacturing 
plants, the use of house organs and 
bulletins. He said that his com- 
pany recently took 25 salesmen to a 
manufacturing plant and the re- 
sults have been very effective. 














W. H. Donlevy, Chairman of Metal 
Branch of National Hardware As- 
sociation 


The following new members were 
elected to the metal branch: 

Peck-Stow-Wilcox, Cleveland; J. 
M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland; 
National Brass & Copper Co., Lis- 
bon, Ohio; Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
and Eller Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio; 
Faible & Co., Philadelphia. 

The arrangements for the Cleve- 
land meeting were under the direc- 
tion of a local committee, of which 
Clifford E. Pierce, Betz-Pierce Com- 
pany, was chairman. The enter- 
tainment was limited to an in- 
formal dinner and theater party 
Friday evening. 


Cash Register Company’s Book 


“Getting the most out of retailing” is 
the title of a very instructive booklet 
put out by the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, and its name ably 


describes its contents. Within the cov- 
ers of the book are real sales helps and 
useful hints of store management on 
the arrangement of stock, on the han- 
dling of credits and on the advantages 
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of a cash business. Service to the cus- 
tomer is discussed from different angles 
and some real convincing arguments 
are given in advocating a smile under 
stress and on the education of the store 
salesman, who is very often instru- 
mental in forming the public’s opinion 
of the average store. 

Although the booklet is not written 
exclusively for the hardware retailer, 
the rules set down and the suggestions 
offered are very applicable to the hard- 
ware business and any dealer would 
pick up some good hints from reading 
the booklet. 


Parker Supply Co. Reorganize 


In order to meet the increased de- 
mand for its products the Parker Sup- 
ply Co., 785 East 135th St., New York, 
has been reorganized. Several en- 
gineers have become financially inter- 
ested in the company and the J. G. 
White Management Corp., has assumed 
management. The entire executive 
personnel has undergone a change with 
the following elected as officers: Walter 
Rautenstrauch is president. He is 
a professor of mechanical engineering 
at Columbia University and is also 
vice-president of the J. G. White Man- 
agement Corp. Wm. S. Bowen, M.E., 
is vice-president and treasurer of the 
new organization. D. L. Boyd, M. E., 
is secretary and general manager. 

H. Rosenberg, inventor and patentee 
of the patents covering the Parker 
Products, ‘has sold the controlling in- 
terests to the new syndicate but will 
continue to act in an advisory capacity. 


The Atlantic Stamping Co., leading 
manufacturers of Rochester, N. Y., has 
taken space in the housefurnishings di- 
vision of the Bush Terminal Sales 
Building, where their lines will shortly 
be on sale to the trade. The company 
manufactures tinware, copper goods 
and galvanized ware. 


H. B. Whitsell has been appointed 
sales agent for Ohio for the United 
States Sandpaper Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., and has opened an office at 725 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland. He will 
handle a full line of the products. 


The Parker Hardware Co., Cleve- 
land, has recently been organized and 
will open a store shortly at Superior 
Avenue and East 124th Street, and will 
carry a complete line of hardware, elec- 
trical goods, automobile tires and acces- 
sories and paints. 


The Vacuum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York, has opened branch offices at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Dallas, Tex. The 
Buffalo branch will cover New York 
State west of the Hudson River. The 
trade will be supplied from the com- 
pany’s plant at Rochester, N. Y., or 
from warehouses at Buffalo and Al- 
bany, N. Y. The Dallas office will 
cover the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa. Warehouse stocks will be car- 
ried at’ Dallas, Texas City, Tex., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





What Kind of a Traveling Man Are You? 
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his virtues. 





SUPINE 


PON the salesman depends the 
L very fabric of our life. Upon 

the selling of goods at a profit 
depends the very existence of every 
manufacturer, dealer and jobber in 
our and every line. We can have the 
best run factory in the world, but 
we won’t pay dividends until some 
salesman goes out and hustles and 
brings home the bacon. 

I have always been on the sales 
end of our business in the past, and 
have bought comparatively few goods 
until very recently when I took over 
the management of our Automotive 
Equipment Department, so buying is 
more or less a novelty to me—some- 
what disagreeable, somewhat pleas- 
ant. Whether disagreeable or pleas- 
ant depends, I presume, upon two 
things: First, the condition of my 
digestion. Second, upon the sales- 
man who is calling upon me. 

There are six or seven classes of 
salesmen, grouped in the three main 
divisions of good, bad or indifferent. 
Those that I call the “good” sales- 
men get into my office; those that I 
call the “poor” ones, I meet at the 
front door, where it is close to the 
gutter. I do not have to spend any 
more time with them than I wish. 
The “indifferent” salesmen some- 
times get in and sometimes stay 
out, depending on their line, who 
they are and circumstances. Of 
course, there is no rule about this. 

The seven groups I list about as 
follows, and I will discuss them one 
by one later: 


Classifying Salesmen 


First, the Gentleman. A real, high- 
grade salesman, oftentimes a mem- 
ber of the firm he represents. He is 
in the good division. 

Second, the Dirty Story salesman, 
and the fellow who is always pushing 
out cigars. He is in the bad class. 

Third, the Manufacturer’s Repre- 
sentative. He is indifferent; some- 
times good, sometimes bad. 

Fourth, the Visitors and Mission- 
ary men, to whom time evidently is 
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By F. MARSENA BUTTS 


no object. They also are sometimes 
good and sometimes bad. 

Five, the Price Salesman. 
bad. 

Six, the crooks, liars, double cross- 
ers. They are bad. 

Seven, and fortunately, this is one 
of the large groups, are the hustlers, 
who push the line that their boss 
tells them to push—get out and sell 
it. They are in the good class. 

Now, we will take them up one by 

one. ; 
The group I class as “Gentlemen” 
usually represent good concerns, for 
gentlemen do not very often have to 
work for poor concerns. If they are 
owners of high-grade concerns, or 
experienced men, they usually realize 
that as a matter of best business 
policy, they can sell their goods by 
marketing them through jobbing 
channels with car equipment as a 
drawing card, for it is an assistance 
to the jobber at times. These sales- 
men are careful to avoid the “gyp” 
jobber, the price cutter, the so-called 
“semi-jobber,” the “fly-by-night” up- 
start and other enemies of good job- 
bers who have found that the only 
way to pay dividends, year after 
year, is to make a profit on each sale. 
Such salesmen are usually tactful 
and constructive in their sugges- 
tions. They realize that the jobber 
is to sell the goods again and so sug- 
gest sales arguments for jobber 
salesmen to use, showing their ad- 
vertising campaigns, etc. These gen- 
tlemanly salesmen are helpful. They 
are a pleasure to meet. 

The Buyers who themselves are 
gentlemen, whether they may or may 
not like a risque story once in a 
while, have darn little time for rough 
stuff. It’s cheap at the best, and it 
is foolish, out of date as the ancient 
wasteful custom of pushing a cigar 
across the desk to the buyer every 
time a salesman calls. Some few 
years ago, when the horseshoe nail 
business was an active one, one of the 
Missionary men used to come in 
every Saturday to our store with the 
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He is 


UNH 


F. Marsena Butts of Butts & Ordway, Boston, recently gave a talk to salesmen in which 
he classifies them as either Gentlemen, Dirty Story Tellers, Time Wasters, Crooks or Hustlers. 
Mr. Butts has been both a salesman and a buyer and knows the traveling man, his faults and 


You are classified in this story somewhere. Pick your own title. 


orders which he had taken to be filled 
by us as jobbers. Every single Sat- 
urday, just as regularly as he called, 
he would come in, sit down and say, 
“Will you have a smoke, Mr. Butts?” 
It was one of the jokes in the store. 
We used to call it the blank weekly 
cigar. 


Wasting the Buyer’s Time 


The third group, Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, and the fourth 
group, Visitors and Missionary men, 
I have classed among the time wast- 
ers. This isn’t just, I know, to many 
manufacturers’ representatives, who 
really do business, but it is hard in- 
deed to be patient with a manufac- 
turer’s representative after we have 
spent half an hour or so, going over 
one line very carefully and thor- 
oughly—a line in which we may be 
interested to have him—instead of 
getting up and going out, turn 
around and bring something like a 
spark plug and on top of that a blow- 
out patch, and then something or 
other else, that he is selling. The 
Missionary, men who come in to go 
around with. our salesmen, sometime 
creators of business, often, however, 
seem to feel that time is no object 
whatever—that they have all they 
want and that we have all we want 
to waste or spend as they choose. 

Other time wasters are those visi- 
tors who overstay their call; who 
come in and do business and then sit 
around and visit for some time. We 
seem to be busy almost all the time 
and have very little time to spend 
that way. Many of these visitors 
defeat their own purposes in making 
their sale. Some time ago a sales- 
man called to interest us in a sales- 
manship course. He asked F. H. 
Butts if he could have three minutes 
of his time. At the end of about five 
minutes, Mr. Butts was interested; 
at the end of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, however, he was very far over- 
sold and told the man he would have 
to leave the office and furthermore, 
gave him a gentle reminder that if 





The Man Who Swings the Hardest 
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The man who swings the hardest 
When the pitcher-throws the ball 


Is never really certain 


That he’ll hit it, after all. 
He puts so much of energy 
And thought into his bat 
That he often fails to swing it 
Where the horsehide should be at, 
And this leads to the expression 
That is known to one and all— 
“The man who swings the hardest— 
Doesn’t always hit the ball.” 


The man who talks the loudest 
In the game of salesmanship 
Is very often forced to score 


An uneventful trip. 


He may have goods and price and name, 
But wags his tongue about 

Until his customers observe, 
“They guess they’ll do without.” 

And those already set to buy 
Are often known to “stall”— 

“The man who swings the hardest— 

Doesn’t always hit the ball.” 


The man who plays his game the best 
Is not the man who swings 

His bat or tongue as if to knock 
“The cover off” of things, 

But rather he who takes his time 
To “size” the other chap, 

The fellow in the box who “serves,” 
If he would score a “rap.” 

All “home-run hits” are made by men 
Who use their heads, that’s all— 

“The man who swings the hardest— 

Doesn’t always hit the ball!” 


he were a live example of the sales- 
manship course, we weuld upon no 
consideration take the course, for he 
had overstayed his time too much. 

Price salesmen, except men who 
mention comparative prices when the 
question of price naturally arises in 
the conversation, or any man who 
comes in to sell, using price as his 
principal argument, usually makes a 
quality buyer see red. It is hard, 
particularly when some of these 
cheap fellows selling goods on price, 
talking with their hands a good deal, 
try to tell us how to run our busi- 
ness. It is certainly hard to respect 
this freely offered advice which many 
of these men offer. While salesmen 
ought to know more about their 
goods than the buyer does, the sales- 
“man would not know as much about 
the buyer’s business as the buyer 
does. 

Look Out for This Class 


Now, for the double crossers, the 
liars and crooks. Why can’t all sales- 
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men play fair? It really is so much 
cheaper. If you sell Tom, Jones “the 
Gyp,” and say so like a man, then 
good jobbers can take that fact into 
account and perhaps you will get 
some business just the same, in spite 
of the doubtful policy of your house, 
but if you talk big talk about your 
Simon Pure Policy, that you sell only 
recognized jobbers (then only the 
best) and that is the reason you come 
down to sell us, etc. (you all know 
the line) and then sneak up to Tom 
Jones’ Sneak Joint and then get 
found out—for you will—do you 
think you will get a whole lot of 
business from the jobber to whom 
you have lied? Not to-night! 

The Hustler is a pleasant type. 
He is a good salesman. He comes in; 
talks business; pushes the line the 
boss tells him to push; makes a good 
suggestion for possible resale for the 
jobber’s benefit, and then, usually 
with an order in his fist, gets out. 

He is the fellow I like to see. Talks 
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business, not weather. If the 
weather is good, I can see it. If it’s 
hot, I can tell that, too, without hay- 
ing some ten or a dozen come in and 
telling me so. It is the salesman 
who talks business, who makes 
money for himself, for his firm, for 
his customer, the jobber. 

Some years ago, when I was picked 
on as the youngest speaker at a din- 
ner, I made up a little parody of 
Kipling’s “If” dedicating it to Sales- 
men. 

aad | ed 


If you can talk, and not make such a 
chatter 

As makes men say, “He’s really such 
a bore”; 

If you can listen too, to buyers’ pa- 
tois 

That hands you one, and never once 
get sore. 


If you make friends, firm friends 
where’er you wander 

Keep them as friends, though seldom 
you may see; 

If you’re not stingy, yet if you don’t 
squander 

The cash the boss sends you, with 
hand _ too free; 


If you can know your line and keep 
up with it 

And tell the buyer all 
points, 

And promise dates on which you'll 
really ship it 

And keep away from fancy boozing 
joints; 


its finest 


If you can keep your nerve when 
competition 

Seems overwhelmingly submerging 
you 

If you can keep the price, though 
Sears & Roebuck 

Sell shoes for three fifteen, freight 
prepaid through; 


If you sell goods so good that every 
Buyer 

Says, “Send some more the same’s 
the last you sent; 

If you can watch the always needed 
profit, 

So some is left when Boss has paid 
the rent; 


If you can wait, and not be tired by 
waiting 

And never knock, for every knock’s a 
boost; 

If you can work al] day and all the 
evening, 

Yet early hike to work from your 
nights’ roost; 


If you can give for every dollar 
wages 

One dollar twenty five in profits won 

You’re on the job, my man, through 
all the ages 

A title holder:—“Salesman Number 
One.” 
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Selling Summer Goods in Summer Months 
So Many Articles in the Hardware Store Will Stand 






Extra Pushing at This Time of the Year That Every 
Merchant Should Make Special Effort in Selling 


Season.” 
The text is “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

And this little sermon is about 
something every hardware man 
knows but needs to receive a jar 
about once in a while. 

It would be just as wise to deny 
that there are seasonable goods in 
every hardware store as it would 
to argue that no special effort 
should be made to sell them. Spring 
and fall, summer and winter bring 
their peculiar demands and should 
spur the hardware man to’ special 
drives and extra efforts in behalf 
of the lines for which there is al- 
ready that something which adver- 
tising men call “consumer accept- 
ance”’—a condition which makes it 
easy to sell the goods. 

We’re about convinced that one 
of the failures in moving the largest 
possible volume of seasonable mer- 
chandise is in the lack of system. 
It is attacked sort of pell-mell and 
results are of a hit-and-miss char- 
acter. Instead of thinking “it is 
summer, we should sell summer 
goods,” a more efficient way to meet 
the situation would be to sit down 
and map out a definite plan. 

And the first thing in the plan 
is a list of summer merchandise. 

That sounds inconsequential, but 
it is not. 

A former advertising man of the 
Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., tells the im- 
portance of such a list in these 
words: 

“One of the things I inherited 
with the job was a list of seasonable 
merchandise. It was summer time 
and I looked at that list and sup- 
posed I had its high spots in mind, 
and that the advertising would push 
the goods the list showed it was 
timely to put the money and effort 
sehind. At the end of the first 
month I checked. over the list to see 
what goods we had been advertis- 
ing, and do you know we had not 
covered half of the items on the 
paper? Without such a list the av- 
erage would have been, I presume, 
less desirable, but with it the show- 
ing was poor. So I maintain that 
a full list of each season’s merchan- 
dise should be made out and it 


T= subject is “Selling the 


should be looked at at least three 
times each week throughout the 
season. Then you will advertise, 
display and campaign on all goods 
on the list.” 


Starting With the List 


Now such a list of summer mer- 


chart, as it were, of a real selling 
campaign. 

After the list is made, pick out 
the big things, such as washers, 
freezers, vacuum cleaners, etc., and 
plan to run several pieces of copy 
about them. Then determine the 
order in which such copy, window 

















All good summer sellers and the Stebbins Co., Chicago, knows how to push 
them 


chandise is just one step. Of 
course, it will show something 
about your stock, bring to light 
fag ends and equip you to more in- 
tensively advertise the particular 
goods which sell at that particular 
time. But it is only the start; the 
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displays and interior trims should 
be run. For instance, lawn mower 
efforts will come before ice cream 
freezers and plans should be so 
shaped. Some items, such as wash- 
ers, ought to have special treat- 
(Continued on page 74) 





‘Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


2. Lesson ~ , 
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HIS is the second lesson on 

the Spurred Roman Alphabet, 

illustrating letters “I to R,” 
in both capitals and lower case. The 
next lesson will be the final instal- 
ment, showing letters “S to Z,” also 
the Roman numerals which go with 
this alphabet. 

If the beginner will study the light 
and heavy shaded lines used in the 
construction of these Roman letters 
he will observe that they are made 
by a series of three or more single 
strokes, all beginning at the top 
guide line and working downward, 
from left to right, stopping when 
within a half inch or less of the bot- 
tom guide line. The stroke being 
then evened off or finished with a 
quickly made slanting spur. This 
slanting spur stroke makes this a 
particularly easy and _ quickly 
executed letter. All circular, or let- 
ters which are made with oval sweeps 
of the brush, should occupy more 
space than the upright letters. These 
different widths permit the letterer 
to take greater liberties in the snac- 
ing between each letter. These let- 
ters may almost touch each other 
and still present a pleasing appear- 
ance. 

Each stroke should be made in 
rotation according to the numbers 
and arrows as indicated by each let- 
ter. A little cross mark at the tai! 
of the arrow indicates where each 
stroke begins and the point of the 
arrow its termination. 


Avoiding Mistakes 
A natural mistake some beginners 


ijaggoake in their first attempt at letter- 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 
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ing is in trying to construct each 
letter with a series of many short 
dauby strokes. This slow instalment 
process is all wrong no matter what 
results are obtained. The only 
proper way to acquire perfect brush 
control, oF in other words produce 
perfect ovals—plumb uprights and 
level horizontals, is to practice long 
bold strokes. Practice alone is the 
only thing that will prevent upright 
strokes from leaning to the right or 
left. If the edges of each stroke are 
ragged, either the brush is imperfect 
or the show card color is too thick. 
If the brush will not hold its proper 
shape and the strokes bulge out in 
the center, either the color is too thin 
or the pressure on brush is uneven. 
Each time the brush is dipped it 


should be well filled, but before 
applying the stroke the color should 
be evenly distributed through the 
hairs by working it two or three 
times backward and forward on any 
smooth surface; do not attempt to 
work with a semi-dry brush. 

The capital letter “O” is about the 
best letter of the alphabet to prac- 
tice on to gage the necessary pres- 
sure for all curved or circular 
strokes. The following letters may 
be made inside the circle: C, D, G, 
J, O, Q, S and U. The remaining 
letters of the alphabet are made on 
the order of a square. The letters 
M and W are the best to practice on 
to get the hang of all upright square 
or angle strokes. ; . 

The correct way to manipulate the 
brush in copying the capital letter 
“O” as shown on the plate is to hold 
it loosely between the thumb and first 
finger, well down on the handle. 
After working the brush out into a 
flat position, place the flat point 
squarely on the card at the top guide 
line as indicated on plate. Begin the 
semi-circle stroke at the left by 
gradually pressing on the brush until 
the center of stroke or widest part 
is reached, then reduce or lessen the 
pressure and the resiliency of the 
Red Sable hairs of brush will bring 
it back to the same shape and thick- 
ness it was at the beginning of the 
letter at top guide line. The other 
half of letter is made in precisely 
the same way, only reversed at the 
right. 

No lettering of any kind (includ- 
ing practice work) should ever be 


Lesson ©2 Lower- Case 


- 
’ 


hi 


nnoc 


es 


The second of the lessons on the Spurred Roman Alphabet. 
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top and bottom guide lines. 








“classified ad” page). 








attempted without first drawing the 
For this 
reason newspapers which have not 
been wrinkled make an ideal surface 
to practice on (particularly the pages 
free from heavy face type like the 
The 
column lines are there, which act as 
horizontal guide lines to keep the 


Here is illustrated the spur on very attractive show cards. 











letters of uniform height. The 
sheet placed in this position brings 
the line of type between the columns 
in an upright or vertical position; 
this also acts as a guide to keep the 
letters from being crooked or lean- 
ing to the right or left. Regular 
show card colors work very weil on 
newspaper, particularly the dull- 
finish or flat tone inks. 

Genuine Red Sable show <ard 
brushes are in such demand these 


long 
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Specially 
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Notice the simplicity of this card. 


days that they may be purchased in 
* most cities (HARDWARE AGE wiil be 
glad to furnish the names and ad- 
dresses of show card supply houses 
upon request). 

It is an established fact that most 
beginners are over sensitive about 
their first’ attempts at lettering. 
While an average of 70 per cent are 
successful at learning show card 
writing, some have to labor more 
than others to obtain the same re- 
sults. The reason for this is, more 
constant application at practicing 
and a particular liking for the work. 
Practice makes perfect more surely 
in show card writing than in any 
ether thing one may tackle, and the 


beginner should remember that speed 
should be a minor consideration 
until a correct idea of letter forma- 
tion is established in the mind’s eye. 
The show cards illustrating this 
article are known as quarter sheets; 
they are 11 x 14 in. Four cards 
this size may be cut from a full- 
sheet, which measures 22 x 28 in. 








Easily made, yet most effective. 








A. K. TROUT’S NEW 
POSITION 


A. K. Trout, formerly sales manager 
for the H. C. White Co., North 
Bennington, Vermont, has resigned his 
position with that company to take 
charge of the sales work in the Ele- 
mentary Depart- 
ment of the 
Standard Scien- 
tific Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Mr, Trout is 
widely and favor- 
ably known 
among the hard- 
ware trade of 
both the United 
States and Can- 
ada, and is rec- 
ognized as a 
salesman of ex- 
ceptional ability. 
He has been 
closely identified 
with the growth 
of the wheel toy 
business, and is 
known to many 
hardware whole- 
salers and retail- 
ers as “Kiddie- 
Kar” Trout be- 
cause of his sales 
success in mar- 
keting that line. 

Mr. Trout will 
open a sales office 
and showrooms 
in the Fifth Ave- 
> nue Building, 

ett a tek Ce, 
about June 15, and will have on display 
a complete line of the Standard Scien- 
tific Co.’s Junior Scientific Sets, which 
will be marketed under the trade name 
“The Junior Scientist.” The line will em- 
brace the following studies: Chemistry, 
biology, mineralogy, physics, engineer- 
ing, radioactivity and household 
science. It will be marketed through 
the regular channels in the hardware 
trade. 


Book on Lubrication 


The Vacuum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York, has issued a booklet titled 
“Correct Lubrication.” It is actually a 
very scientific treatise on lubrication 
written in simple, easy to understand 
language. A chart for ready reference 
on the proper lubricant for different 
parts of the various standard cars in 
the four seasons of the year is care- 
fully drawn up so that the dealer can 
make ready reference to the proper oil 
for any customer. Then in the text 
the reasons for the various recommen- 
dations are clearly stated. Actual photo- 
graphs of ruined automotive parts that 
are now useless for want of oil are 
shown and an explanation given as to 
the remedy and avoidance of such waste 
of machinery. 

Both the use and abuse of lubricants 
are explained. Methods that tend to 
improve the working of a lubricant are 
shown and the proper way to drain 
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crankcases and similar parts of the 
car are told in a way that anyone would 
immediately grasp. 


Congratulations were in order last 
week to Hubert Chauncey Hart, H. C. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Unionville, Conn., who 
celebrated his 77th birthday. Mr. Hart 
has been in the cutlery manufacturing 
business for the past forty years, and 
is equally as well known in various 
other industries because of patents 
taken out by him on inventions. 


The Zina Goodell Corporation, Salem, 
capitalized for $225,000, hardware, 
tools, dies, machinery and machinery 
parts, etc., has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws. Oliver W. Goodell, 
167 Lafayette Street, Salem, is presi- 
dent of the company; Harry H. Steinle, 
56 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, vice- 
president, and Edward R. Fallon, 95 
Monument Avenue, Swampscott, treas- 
urer. 
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PURCHASE PULL EASY CO, 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has purchased the business of the 
Pull Easy Mfg. Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
The Pull Easy line consists of adjustable 
garden hoes and rakes, dandelion lawn 
rakes and weeders. The goods are made 
entirely from steel stampings, very 
light, yet very strong. The manufac- 
turing equipment is being moved to 
Hastings, Minn., using the additional 
100,000 square feet the Hudson Mfg, 
Co. added to its plant during the last 
year. 

The addition of the Pull Easy items 
makes the Hudson a complete line of 
garden tools, including sprayers, seed- 
ers, culitvators and such goods. 

The company’s factory is at Hast- 
ings, Minn., and the general offices at 
Minneapolis, Minn. The eastern sales 


office is at 111 Reade St., New York, 
in charge of C. H. Street. 


The Business Quiz—No. 22 


Question No. 1—If a retailer does a yearly business of $50,000 on an 
average stock of $5,000, how many times a year does he turn same, pre- 
suming the merchandise is marked at 33 1/3 per cent on cost or 50 per 


cent on selling price? 


Question No. 2—What are the three usual and most approved methods 
of determining the rate of “turn \over’’? 
Question No. 3—If goods cost $1150 and you wish to get a gross profit 


ing goods? 





- of 25 per cent, what must you mark the merchandise to sell for at retail? 


Question No. 4—If goods cost $6 per dozen, cost of doing business is 
18 per cent, and you wish to make a\profit of 7 per cent, how do you 
determine the “mark up” figures and make your computation? 


Question No. 5—What is known as the “Geuting rule of six” in mark- 


Question No. 6—Why is the sum of 6 per cent at times added to the 


purchase price of goods and at the same time not figured in the “mark 


up”? 


Answer to Business Quiz No. 22 


Answer No. 1—To determine the number of times an average stock 
of $5,000 wili turn marked at 33 1/3 per cent on selling price, divide : 
$50,000 by $7,500, by which gives you 5 2/3 times, or the number of * 


“turns” the stock makes in a year. 


Answer No. 2—The three approved methods of determining “turn 
over” is to (1) Divide the total sales by average inventory at cost; 
(2) Divide the sales at retail price by inventory taken on retail prices; 
(3) Divide the sales at cost by average stock on hand at cost. 

Answer No. 3—On goods costing $1.50 on which you wish to make 
a gross profit of 25 per cent, take 25 from 100, and the remainder is 75. 
Divide $1.50 by 75 and you have the answer, which is $2, or the marking 


price of the goods, 


Answer Nc. 4—One hundred per cent, the selling price, minus 25 per 
cent, the cost of doing business, plus your net profit, leaves 75 per cent 


= of the cost; 75 per cent equals $6. 


One per cent will be 1.75 of $6, or 


8 cents times $8 per dozen, which divided by 12 is 66 2/3 cents, 
/nswer No. 5—Geuting rule of six is illustrated as follows: Take 

the cost, add a cipher and divide by 6. Thus goods costing $5.25 with 

a cipher added makes $52.50, divided by 6 and you have the selling price, 


or $8.75. 


Answer No. 6—To guard against mistakes in figuring and to provide 
office expense many firms, to be on the safe side, add 6 per cent to invoice 
price before goods are marked and add the selling price to this total sum. 
Thus an article bought at $1 will cost $1.06. 
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EXPENSE OR INVESTMENT? 


HE retail merchants of the United States are to-day facing problems entirely new 
in the fields of merchandising. ‘they are finding out that custom-made methods will 
not fit present conditions, that the situation demands new ideas and original methods. 

4| very merchant selling hardware at this time knows that in order to be successful 
during the next few months he must speed up his merchandise turnover and increase 
his volume of sales. Merchandise values have declined. In order to sell as much in dollars 
and cents as he did last year he must sell approximately one-third more in actual merchan- 
dise. This is a matter of fact—not theory. 

qt will require vision, courage, fighting spirit and, last but not least, work to enable a 
merchant to hold the advantages which have accrued during the past six years. This is 
no time for dreaming. Theories are out of date. The planner, the thinker and the fighter 
has come into his own. 

q Nineteen twenty-one will be a big year for business boosters. It will be a mighty lean 
one for business pikers. Conditions must be met. Turnover and volume must be increased. 
Time, effort and expense are necessary incidentals. 

q Business men who spend the bulk of their time in penny-ante efforts to squeeze down 
legitimate overhead through cutting salaries and reducing necessary stocks are only cheat- 
ing themselves. Salaries are high only as compared with the volume of profitable sales. 
Stocks are large only when out of proportion to sales possibilities. Increased business will 
do much to solve the overhead problem. 

q It may be necessary for the merchant to forget his individual immediate profits in order 
to build future business and future gain. It may even be expedient for him to spend 
more money for service and for advertising than would ordinarily be justified. 

qt is useless to carry a complete stock, to embellish his store, to educate his sales force, 
to plan increased service or to mark down his merchandise unless the merchant keeps 
the public fully informed as to what is being done. A light under a bushel is as unpro- 
ductive to-day as it was in the days of the prophets. 

q Sales volume will not grow of its own accord. It can only come through the public’s 
increased knowledge of the merchant, his store, his methods and his merchandise. To 
win he must convince the public that his is the only store in his community where patrons 
can buy what they want in the way they want it. 

q During the war period, knowledge of merchandise was not a vital factor in selling. To-day 
it is. Use your knowledge of goods and values to build business and profits. Make quality 
the paramount basis of sales. Competition is with us again, and in ofder to build volume 
and turnover, better values must be given. 

q Every hardware merchant should make his windows, his interior displays and his adver- 
tising copy radiate with quality, service and fair prices. Public confidence has been weak- 
ened during the past few years and it must be restored. ; 

q Act on the principle that yours is a new store just opening for business. Get back to 
your old ambition to gain the big end of the patronage in your trade territory. Try spend- 
ing with that end in view, leaving past experiences out of reckoning. You are not in busi- 
ness for a day or a month—you are laying a foundation for years to come. 

qIt is practically impossible to intelligently estimate the percentage of sales that should 
be spent on building up business during the next twelve months. You must increase your 
sales volume, and you have a double handicap to overcome. Spend enough to accomplish 
that end and do your estimating when business roads have been cleared. 

q This is not meant as an incentive to reckless extravagance. Wise merchants will still make 
every dollar go to the limit of its value. However, this is certainly no time to hedge, when 
that hedging means less prestige, less business and eventually less profits. It is a case 
when bread must be cast on the waters. 

q Advertising is not a necessary evil to be handled as cheaply as possible. It is not an 
expense. It is a gilt-edge investment paying liberal dividends. It was never needed more 
than it is to-day. It will never yield greater returns. 

q One thing is certain—the volume of retail sales must be increased. You know the why 
—the how is up to you. 
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“Honest Paint” Legislation Will Be Pushed 


Senator Ladd, Pioneer Paint Reformer, Will Urge Kenyon 
Bill—Measure Has Solid Booking of “Agrarian Bloc” in Senate 


WASHINGTON, June 13, 1921. 
DOZEN years ago I attended a 
A hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce upon the first so-called 
“Honest Paint” bill ever introduced in 
Congress. The proposition to protect 
the paint retailer and consumer in 
much the same way that the public was 
then protected by the Pure Food and 
Drug Law of 1906 was a novel one, 
and the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee brought to Washington a crowd 
of representative paint manufacturers, 
including some of the most wide-awake 

and aggressive men in the industry. 
The principal advocate of the bill at 
these hearings was a stockily built man 
with closely trimmed beard, sharp eyes, 
and quick nervous movements, who was 
introduced as Dr. E. F. Ladd, of North 
Dakota, who was understood to be the 
author of the honest paint law recently 
enacted in his State. It was suspected 
that he was also the framer of the bill 

under consideration at the hearing. 


Ladd a Live Wire 


Dr. Ladd proved to be a live wire. 
He had served at the head of a com- 
mission in North Dakota that had 
cleaned up the food and drug situation 
and had induced the State legislature to 
pass the first honest paint bill to reach 
the statute books in any part of the 
country. 

Dr. Ladd put up a good fight and suc- 
ceeded in convincing the House Com- 
mittee that a Federal honest paint law 
should be enacted. The amendment 
encountered much opposition in the 
House and Senate, however, and the 
bill failed of passage. From that time 
to this there has been more or less agi- 
tation of the subject, especially by the 
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master painters and paint dealers and 
certain large consumers. 

Some time after the hearing referred 
to I met Dr. Ladd again. This time the 
United States Supreme Court was con- 
sidering the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the North Dakota Honest 
Paint Law. 

Able counsel appeared on both sides. 
The Attorney General for North Da- 
kota and his assistants were constant- 
ly in conference with Dr. Ladd, whose 
eye was as sharp as ever and whose 
movements were just as quick and 
nervous. 


Court Upholds Dakota Law 


The Supreme Court listened with its 
usual gravity to the arguments on both 
sides, the Justices putting some ques- 
tions that indicated they might possibly 
disapprove the North Dakota statute. 
But a few weeks later they rendered an 
opinion declaring the Ladd Honest 
Paint Law to be constitutional in all 
its provisions. 

It was pig tight, horse high, and bull 
strong. 

In this year of our Lord, 1921, I see 
Dr. Ladd every day. He is now United 
States Senator E. F. Ladd of North 
Dakota, and has been since March 4 
last. 

And his chief ambition is to put on 
the Federal statute books a law mod- 
eled closely on the Ladd Act of North 
Dakota, which has now been in force 
for twelve years. 


Ladd to Manage Kenyon Bill 


Readers of HARDWARE AGE know that 
Senator Kenyon has long advocated an 
honest paint law, and on one occasion 
at least has succeeded in bringing his 
measure before the Senate Committee 
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on Manufactures for discussion. Now, 
however, he is making common cause 
with Senator Ladd, upon whom he will 
rely to direct the campaign about to 
be set on foot to secure paint control 
legislation in the present Congress. 

Senator Kenyon is chairman of what 
has come to be known as the agrarian 
bloc of the Senate. This is a sort of 
legislative trust or combination—pre- 
sumably legalized by the exemptions 
to the anti-trust laws in favor of farm- 
ers and manual workers—composed of 
some twenty-two Senators who repre- 
sent farming constituents. 

These Senators believe that by stand- 
ing together on all current measures 
they will constitute a factor in the 
Senate that will have to be reckoned 
with by anybody who desires to put 
anything over. It is a lovely log-roll- 
ing proposition but, believe me, it has 
teeth in it. 

The agrarian bloc has been subdivid- 
ed into secticns to which have been 
assigned for consideration practically 
all the important measures thus far 
presented in the Senate. 

Senator Ladd is the chairman of the 
Section on Farmers’ Bills and at the 
head of his list is the Kenyon Honest 
Paint Bill. 


Would Protect Consumer 


“The public is entitled to know what 
is in the paint that it buys,” says Sena- 
tor Ladd, in an informal statement con- 
cerning the Kenyon bill. “Alleged ‘white 
lead’ is being sold that contains little or 
no lead at all, and oils are being sold as 
linseed which are nothing but cheap 
adulterations or imitations. Many of 
them contain petroleum products. Sim- 
ilar conditions exist as to turpentine. 
The public has a right to know when it 
buys pure naval stores. 
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“We have had no difficulty in North 
Dakota under the first pure paint law 
enacted in this country which has been 
in force twelve years. It has never 
worked injustice. 

“T see no merit in the objection that 
private formulas of manufacturers may 
be disclosed. Formulas are made pub- 
lic as to many things now. 

“The manufacturers of paint will say 
that the North Dakota law did much to 
correct evils that had existed for some 
time. Investigations under it led to im- 
provement of conditions in the paint in- 
dustry. 


May Sell Mud if Honestly Labeled 


“There is no prohibition against the 
sale of anything called paint. Manu- 
facturers may mix mud and water and 
sell it for paint but they must label it 
for what it contains. 

“I would not confine the principle of 
labeling or branding goods for what 
they contain to paints and oils by any 
means. It should be applied to every- 
thing: clothing, textiles and other arti- 
cles. There ought to be a general law 
covering merchandise.” 


Although a very sanguine man, Dr. 
Ladd does not expect to see Congress 
enact a general law covering all mer- 
chandise. He believes, however, that 
until this is done there will be a con- 
stant tendency on the part of State 
Legislatures to enact laws of their own, 
each on a special model, and that ulti- 
mately manufacturers, rather than con- 
sumers, will come to Congress with an 
appeal for a Federal statute that will 
standardize requirements and relieve 
them of the necessity of seeking to 
conform to 48 different specifications. 


Believes in Truthful Marking 


“The States are enacting laws of their 
own providing for the truthful marking 
of goods,” says Senator Ladd. “The 
North Dakota Legislature at its last 
session enacted a law for the labeling 
of varnish which had not been included 
in the terms of the original North Da- 
kota Pure Paint Act.” 

Quite recently North Carolina has 
enacted a paint law. A meeting is 
soon to be held in Washington between 
the North Carolina State chemist and 
the legislative committee of the paint 
and varnish manufacturers’ associa- 
tions for the purpose of discussing the 
details of the administration of this 
new statute. 

There is now an excellent prospect 
that the Kenyon paint bill will be taken 
up for early consideration. The stage 
is all set, as you can see for yourself if 
you take a peep behind the scenes. 


A Strong Combination 


The measure has recently been rein- 
troduced by Senator Kenyon, who, you 
will remember, is chairman of the 
agrarian bloc. It has been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures, the chairman of which is Senator 
LaFollette, another active member of 
the bloc. It will be pushed by Senator 
Ladd. 

Isn’t that an interesting combina- 
tion? 

In view of the possibility that Sen- 
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ator LaFollette’s committee may take 
up the Kenyon bill almost any day, an 
outline of the measure in its latest 
form will no doubt be of interest to 
readers of HARDWARE AGE. The gen- 
eral scope of the bill is similar to that 
of the pioneer Federal control meas- 
ure, the Pure Food and Drug Law of 
1906. 


Prohibits Adulteration or Misbranding 


The first section makes it “unlawful 
for any person to manufacture within 
any Territory or District of the United 
States, any linseed oil, turpentine, or 
paint which is adulterated or mis- 
labeled or unlabeled, within the mean- 
ing of this Act; and any person who 
shall violate any of the provisions of 
this section shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and for each offense shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
to exceed $500 or shall be sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court, and for each subse- 
quent offense and conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 or 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
or both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court.” 

A specific prohibition against the im- 
portation or interstate transportation 
of “any linseed oil, turpentine or paint 
which is adulterated, mislabeled or un- 
labeled” within the meaning of the Act, 
‘is contained in Section 2 and it also 
provides fine and imprisonment for 
violation of this Section, subject, how- 
ever, to the following provisos: 


Exemptions Provided by Bill 


“Provided, That any linseed oil, tur- 
pentine, or paint shall not be deemed 
adulterated or required to be labeled 
within the provisions of this Act when 
intended for exportation to foreign 
countries when marked or labeled in a 
manner not in conflict with the laws of 
the foreign country to which the same 
is intended to be shipped; but if any of 
said articles shall in fact be sold or 
offered for sale for domestic use or con- 
sumption, then this proviso shall not op- 
erate as an exemption from any of the 
other provisions of this Act. 

“Provided further, That nothing in 
this Act shall prohibit a manufacturer 
of linseed oil, turpentine, or paint to 
sell upon a written contract to a con- 
sumer, for use only on products of his 
own manufacture, goods mislabeled or 
unlabeled as to their ingredients, but 
bearing conspicuously the printed state- 
ment that they are made in accordance 
with a private formula: 

“Provided, That no linseed oil, turpen- 
tine or paint made in accordance with 
the private formula, under written con- 
tract, shall be sold by the consignee or 
used upon any buildings.” 


Restrictions Upon Private Formulas 


It will be noted that the third pro- 
viso would prohibit the consignee of a 
shipment of paint made in accordance 
with a private formula from using it 
upon his own buildings. It could be 
employed in painting agricultural im- 
plements, toys, or other wares, but it 
could not be employed for the protec- 
tion of a factory, house, or barn. 
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The rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the proposed law, including the 
collection and examination of samples 
of linseed oil and turpentine manufac- 
tured or offered for sale in the United 
States, are authorized to be made by 
a joint board composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Manufacturers of goods found 
to. be adulterated or misbranded are to 
be notified by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and if, upon hearing, it appears 
that any of the provisions of the law 
have been violated the facts are to be 
certified to the proper district attorney 
for prosecution. 


Definitions and Standards 


The definitions employed in the Ken- 
yon bill are of unusual interest for 
the reason that provision is made for 
the revision of certain standards in the 
event that the development of the sci- 
ence of chemistry may make new 
standards desirable. These features 
of the bill are as follows: 


“Sec. 6. That the term ‘linseed oil’ as 
used in this Act shall include the prod- 
ucts known as ‘linseed oil,’ ‘raw lin- 
seed, ‘raw linseed oil,’ ‘boiled linseed,’ 
‘boiled linseed oil,’ or ‘boiled oil.’ 

“Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this 
Act the Department of Agriculture 
shall establish standards for determin- 
ing the purity of ‘linseed oil’ as above 
defined, which it may change as the de- 
velopments of the science of chemistry 
may require. It shall give general publi- 
city to such standards and mail a copy 
of the publications containing them to 
every known producer or manufacturer 
of ‘linseed oil’. If in any case such oil 
fails to comply with the standard so es- 
tablished and in force, it shall be 
deemed adulterated within the meaning 
of this Act. 


Use of Mineral Oils Is Barred 


“Sec, 8. That the product turpentine, 
oil of turpentine, turps, is defined to be 
the volatile portion obtained by distilla- 
tion of the oleo-resins from various spe- 
cies of coniferous trees: Provided,That 
the sale of so-called ‘stump turpentine 
is not prohibited if it is so labeled. The 
addition of mineral oils or any other 
substance to turpentine shall be in viola- 
tion of this Act. ° ; 

“Sec, 9. That the term ‘paint’ as used 
in this Act shall include oxide of zinc, 
red lead and white lead, dry or in any 
kind of oil, or any compound intended 
for the same use, colors ground in oil, 
paste or semipaste paint, and liquid 
or mixed paint ready for use, except 
artists’ tube colors. For the purpose of 
this Act, white lead shall mean both 
the basic carbonate and basic sulphate, 
and when the term ‘white lead’ is used 
on a label to describe either product, 
such term shall be used as the case may 
be.” 


The Formula Disclosure Provision 


One of the most drastic features of 
the Kenyon measure is what is known 
as the “formula disclosure” provision, 
against which manufacturers have al- 
most solidly arrayed themselves, de- 
claring that Congress should go no 
further than to say that every state- 
ment made upon the label must be true. 
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This section of the bill provides that 
the label “shall clearly and distinctly 
state the name and residence of the 
manufacturer of the paint, or of the 
distributor thereof, or of the party for 
whom same is manufactured, and show 
the name, and, with substantial accu- 
racy, the percentage of each ingredient, 
both solid and liquid, contained therein 
as the same would be disclosed by an 
ordinary chemical analysis thereof, it 
being the intention of this Act to fur- 
nish the consumer with such informa- 
tion only concerning the composition of 
said paint as he could obtain by sub- 
mitting the same to a_ chemical 
analysis.” 

Labels are required to be printed in 
plain, legible type and, so far as pos- 
sible, common English words shall be 
used instead of technical terms. 


Weight Or Measure Must Be Shown 


Section 11 of the bill requires that 
the label on all liquid or mixed paints 
shall show the net measure of the con- 
tents of the container and “on all paste 
paints or semipaste paints sold by 
weight the net weight of the contents 
of the package, or, if sold by measure, 
the net measure of such contents.” 

An article is deemed to be mis- 
labeled within the meaning of the pro- 
posed law under the following circum- 
stances: 


“First. If it be an imitation of or of- 
fered for sale under the name of 
another article. 

“Second. If the contents of the pack- 
age as originally put up shall have been 
removed, in whole or in part, and other 
contents shall have been placed in such 
package, or if the package fails to bear 
a statement on the label of the quantity 
or proportion of such ingredient con- 
tained therein. 

“Third. If the package containing it 
or its label shall bear any statement, de- 
sign or device regarding the ingredients 
or the substances contained therein 
which statement, design or device shall 
Mae false or misleading in any particu- 
ar.” 


Safeguarding Jobbers and Retailers 


Jobbers and retailers are protected 
against prosecution for the sale of adul- 
terated or misbranded goods by section 
13 of the Kenyon bill, which contains 
the following provision: 

“Sec. 18. That no person shall be 
prosecuted under the provisions of this 
Act, when he can establish a guaranty 
signed by the wholesaler, jobber, manu- 
facturer or other party residing in the 
United States from whom he purchases 
such articles to the effect that the same 
is not adulterated or improperly labeled 
within the meaning of this Act, desig- 
nating it. Said guaranty, to afford pro- 
tection, shall contain the name and ad- 
dress of the party or parties making the 
sale of such articles to such person, and 
in such case said party or parties shall 
be amenable to the prosecutions, fines, 
and other penalties which would attach 
in due course to such person under pro- 
visions of this Act.” 


The Kenyon bill also contains cer- 
tain administrative provisions of much 
importance. Adulterated or misbrand- 
ed goods may be seized and condemned 
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wherever found by proceedings insti- 
tuted in the Federal court of such dis- 
trict. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is directed to deliver to the’ Secretary 
of Agriculture from time to time sam- 
ples of linseed oil, turpentine, and 
paint which are being imported into 
the United States, the framers of the 
bill believing that foreign manufac- 
turers should be put on the same foot- 
ing as domestic producers and the con- 
sumer protected against spurious goods 
of foreign origin. 


Attorney General Attacks “Open Price 
Associations” 


Attorney General Daugherty’s on- 


slaught upon so-called “open-price as- 
sociations,” delivered during the past 


_week, will soon be followed by recom- 


mendations to Congress by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover for amendments 
to the anti-trust laws clothing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with power to 
regulate voluntary trade associations. 
The suggestion that greater powers 
should be delegated to the Federal 
Trade Commission will no doubt cause 
a shiver to run up the spine of many 
a hardheaded business man and it is 
possible that, if Congress undertakes 
the work suggested by Hoover, it will 
result in a general overhauling of the 
Commission or in delegating the de- 
sired powers to some other authority, 
preferably the Department of Justice. 

More than one secretary of a trada 
association developed cold. chills upon 
reading in the daily papers a few days 
ago Attorney General Daugherty’s dec- 
laration that he was about to begin pro- 
ceedings under the anti-trust laws 
against certain open-price associations. 
Probably a good many secretaries were 
frightened who really had no cause for 
alarm. 


Some Have Violated the Law 


There can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable number of trade bodies have 
been violating the Sherman anti-trust 
law for several years past—and have 
been fully aware of the fact. This is 
amply proven by the evidence brought 
out within recent months in the Unter- 
meyer disclosures of the New York 
building trades. 

The average trade association, how- 
ever, is more of a general welfare prop- 
osition than a price-fixing organization. 
Daugherty is not after any of the big 
national trade bodies which do not seek 
to enforce price schedules or to divide 
territory on hard-and-fast lines. 

He has a list, however, of quite a 
number which absolutely ignore the 
Sherman and Clayton laws and twiddle 
their fingers at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He will probably select two 
or three clean-cut cases from this cate- 
gory and make examples of them. One 
or two convictions will be all that will 
be necessary to bring about a complete 
reform. 


Would Enlarge Commissions’ Powers 


Mr. Hoover proposes that the Federal 
Trade Commission, subject to review 
by the Attorney General, shall pass on 
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all practices of trade associations 
which promise to affect prices. By 
eliminating all such practices which are 
repugnant to the letter or spirit of the 
anti-trust laws, what Mr. Hoover calls 
“the uncertainty so destructive of busi- 
ness” can be removed. 

The Attorney General holds a some- 
what similar view. He suggests that 
all trade associations, having an inter- 
state scope shall submit their plans 
of operation to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or to the Department of Justice 
for a decision as to whether the public 
interest would be advanced or injured 
by the systems employed of seeking 
and disseminating trade information. 

Both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Daugherty 
declare that they are in complete ac- 
cord on the general policy of fixing the 
legal limits of trade association activ- 
ity without disturbing the rights of 
those bodies. Both unhesitatingly as- 
sert that the great majority of trade 
associations are operating well within 
the law and are taking no part in the 
price fixing of which complaint is made. 


Big Increase in Talking Machine 
Industry 


A 500 per cent increase in the value 
of the products of the industry engaged 
in the manufacture of phonographs and 
other talking machines during the five 
years from 1914 to 1919 is recorded in 
a special report just compiled by the 
Census Bureau. 

At the census of 1914, 18 establish- 
ments turned out products valued at 
$27,116,000; but in 1919, 166 establish- 
ments produced goods valued at $158,- 
548,000. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
industry the general tendency which 
has been found to prevail during the 
five-year period ending with 1919 is 
sharply reversed. The industrial policy 
of concentration, reflected in the reports 
showing far greater increases in the 
value of the product than in the num- 
ber of establishments engaged in busi- 
ness, has not governed the manufac- 
turers of talking machines. While there 
has been a gain of 500 per cent in the 
value of products, the number of estab- 
lishments has increased 800 per cent, 
due doubtless to the launching of many 
small concerns which have been tempt- 
ed to enter this field because of the 
large profits derived by two or three 
of the big corporations which for a 
long time practically monopolized the 
industry. 


High Prices Help Swell Totals 


Higher prices in 1919 as compared 
with 1914 have something to do with 
the big figures reported for the latest 
census. Thus a 300 per cent increase 
in the number of machines is recorded, 
the report showing 2,226,000 in 1919 as 
compared with 514,000 five years be- 
fore, while values rose 500 per cent, 
or from $15,291,000 to $91,569,000. 

The sale of records has fully kept 
pace with the sale of machines. Thus 
in 1919 the total number of records 
manufactured was 106,997,000, valued 
at $44,690,000, as compared with 27,- 
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221,000, valued at $11,111,000 in 1914. 

These figures disclose the interesting 
fact that while the average value of 
the machines rose in the five years 
from $30 to $45, that of records re- 
mained practically stationary at about 
42 cents. 


Seasonal Rates on Coal Planned 


Plans for a voluntary agreement be- 
tween the railroads to establish sea- 
sonal rates on coal to relieve conges- 
tion and consequent high prices during 
the winter months are being worked out 
by Secretary Hoover with the carriers. 

According to the Secretary’s view, 
changes in the freight rate structure to 
effect a more even coal movement 
throughout the year could be ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion without a general disturbance of 
rate levels upon agreement between 
the railroads. 

The administration is understood to 
have advanced the argument that since 
the Government itself is a heavy pur- 
chaser of coal, the effect of the move- 
ment of its fuel at seasonal rates would 
stimulate the summer traffic and at the 
same time reduce the winter tonnage. 

Further steps toward seasonal rates 
will probably be taken at a conference 
soon to be held here between repre- 
sentatives of the coal industry and 
Secretary Hoover and Senator Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey, who has a meas- 
ure pending before Congress to reduce 
freight rates on coal. 


“Save the Surface” 
(Continued from page 39) 


tries whose capacity exceeds normal 
demand. The paint business was not 
expanded by the war. There has been 
some expansion since, but not material, 
and yet the paint business is suffering 
from the over-production of other in- 
dustries and its effect upon the public. 
American business is placed in a corner 
where it must do three things. It must 
restore public confidence by establish- 
ing new and permanent values. It must 
expand the present consumption 
through education. It must develop en- 
tirely new markets to take not only the 
surplus but the production of an in- 
creased capacity in the future. These 
three things are necessary to keep ma- 
chinery moving, to keep labor employed, 
and to establish a volume of business 
necessary to make ends meet. 

“There has never been a time when 
enlightenment of the buying market 
has been so badly needed as it is to-day. 
There has never been a time when the 
‘Doubting Thomas’ required confidence 
as to-day. There is no time when 
the general public have needed to be 
sold on “reasons: why” as to-day. It 
is creative effort that is needed. 
That is why I am more than 
ever convinced that the ‘Save the Sur- 
face Campaign’ was almost planned for 
this very contingency. As a matter of 
fact the present situation is nothing 
but an intensification of minor ills of 
market conditions which are always 
present, though to a less degree.” 
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The Law on Cancellations 
(Continued from page 42) 
formance within a reasonable time. 

In the case of Pierson & Co. vs. 
American Steel Export Co., 185 
N. Y. S. 527, the buyer notified the 
seller that it would not take any 
future deliveries, basing its action 
upon the alleged inability of the 
seller to make shipments during the 
period for delivery, but the Court 
held that this act by the buyer in 
notifying the seller that it would not 
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> “THAT MASTERPIECE” 
SHERMAN, TEXAS, 
June 6, 1921. : 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, ; 

New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We want to voice our ap- 
preciation of that master- 
piece — HARDWARE AGE of = 
June 2. Itis just about the = 
best journal we have seen 
- for a long time. Such ar- 
= ticles as “Outfitting the 
= Boy for Summer Camping,” ; 
= “Don’t Simmer in Sum- = 
= mer,” “Keep Kool Kinks,” 
= “Strewing the Bride’s Path — 
= with Roses” and the several = 
= other good articles are cer- = 
= tainly calculated to keepthe - 
= hardware man busy these = 
= days, instead of getting into - 
= arutand waiting for things 
= to “get better.” We get 
= many good ideas from 
> HARDWARE AGE, and we are = 
surely going to get some = 
from this issue. = 

Here’s wishing you con- 
tinued success for the fu- 
ture. 
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Very truly, 
SCULL, SWAIN & WALLACE. 
JJS-1. Per J. J. Scull. 
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take future deliveries upon the 
ground stated, constituted an antici- 
pated breach of the contract of sale, 
entitling the seller to recover dam- 
ages, even though the seller had not 
strictly performed its contract by 
delivering during the delivery time, 
holding that the buyer had waived 
delivery by extending the original 
time of delivery by consent of both 
parties, and that “neither party can 
thereafter rescind the contract on 
account of such delay without notice 
to the other requiring performance 
within a reasonable time, to be 
specified in the notice.” 

A sales contract is a contract 
binding on both sides, the same as 
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any other contract, and is not sub- 
ject to cancellation or modification, 
except for a very good cause and for 
the same cause that any other con- 
tract may be rescinded or modified. 
This rule is well exemplified in the 
case of Himbaugh & Browne, Inc., 
vs. Palmer, 185 N. Y. S. 581, where 
an agreement to sell a set of books 
at a specified price was held valid 
until it should be set aside by a 
Court of Equity, although the seller 
intended to charge such price per 
book instead of per set. 

A sales contract, like any other 
contract to be binding, must be 
mutual. If it is a mere option by one 
party to the other, it may be with- 
drawn before the acceptance of the 
option. After acceptance, the option 
may not be withdrawn, but becomes 
a binding contract on both sides. 


Manufacturers’ Notes 


U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Co., New York, has recently organized 
a Metal Specialties Department to take 
care of turned, spun, stamped, cast and 
drawn work and special parts of all 
descriptions. This is by no means a 
new feature of Hungerford service, as 
for many years the company has done 
this class of work. Metal specialties 
has become such a big item it was de- 
cided to create a special staff and de- 
partment to care for this trade. 





To stimulate the sales of bathroom 
fixtures The Patent Novelty Co., Ful- 
ton, Ill., is furnishing dealers with a 
very attractive counter display easel 
showing the complete line made by the 
company. 


Perth Auber Hdwe. Co. 


The Perth Amboy Hardware Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has purchased a 
good sized*piece of property to the rear 
of the present store, and plans to erect 
a three-story fireproof building on the 
site. The new building will be con- 
nected in the rear with the present 
building and will be used exclusively for 
receiving, shipping and as a whole- 
sale showroom. The present building 
will be reserved for the retail business 
of the company. 

Twelve years ago this business was 
started as a retail store and has since 
grown rapidly and with the addition 
of the new building will become one of 
the biggest wholesale houses in New 
Jersey. 





The E. Horton & Son Co., Windsor 
Locks, Conn., has purchased the en- 
tire Ellison Chuck business of the 
American Machine Co., Hartford, 


Conn., and have taken over the stock 
in process, finished stock and tool equip- 
ment. 

The new acquisition broadens the 
who have been making the Horton 
line of chucks made by this company, 
chucks for many years. 








Unique Ad on Baseball—Good General Ad on Auto Accessories— 
The A-B-C- of the Home Solder Outfit—Snappy Talk on Lower Prices 


The Home Solder Kit 
No. 1 (8 in. x 12 in.). 


This is a page from the May issue 
of Larrabee’s Hardware News, pub- 


PRICES ARE LOWER! 
LET US SHOW YOU! 


Acme Quality 
Mixed Paint 


New Price $4.05 gal. 

.. > Hen: Wire 

_ 156 fi. to each roll 
I ft. High . . $2.25 
2 ft. High » «+ $3.50 
3 ft. High . . $4.65 
4 ft. High . . $7.5C 
-5 ft. High . . $8.75 
-6 ft. High . . $10.45 
Staples, tb: - 12 

Arsenate of Lead 
4 |b. Package . 30c 
1 fb. Package . 50c 


Garden Barrows 
Ritke? and Hoes 
Shovels, Spades 
White Wash Lime 
Pyrox, Lime and 
Sulpher 








Genuine Gillette 
Safety Razors 


$5.00 Mow $3.50 
Major Roofing 
1 Ply, Roll 
$2.25 





2 Ply, Roll 
one) ‘$2.75 
=== 3 Ply, Roll 


MAOH) | $350 
5 ROOF F108 sq. a 


rol 
Packed with 
Nails and 
Cement 


Barn and 
Roof Paint 


Buy Now at 
$2.65 gal. 


Lawn Seed 











Special ‘Mixture 
-40¢ Th. 


Water Glass 











Self Adjusting Money Back Mower: 


14 in. Phir . $10.50 
16 in. Plain .. $11.25 
14 in. Ball Bear- 
; ing . . -. $12.40 
16 in. Ball Bear- 
ing «.. $1325 
Lawn Mowers 
i 


j NEW STOCK OF. STONE CROCKS | 


GATZKE & KINDLER 


SCHOOL STREET 
Lower Price Talk Gets Results 








lished monthly by the John E. Larrabee 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. It features a 
home soldering outfit. We have not 


seen much publicity on this article and 
we think thee dealer is overlooking a 
good bet by not getting behind this 
“do your own soldering” idea. 

Solder outfits are going to be sold 
to autoists just like vulcanizers. A 
car owner needs a solder outfit just 
as much as he needs a vulcanizer. The 
trouble is that most car owners shy 
at soldering, thinking one must be a 
regular plumber to successfully solder. 
But the advent of these convenient, 
compact, low-priced solder kits is chang- 
ing this and there is springing up a 
brisk demand for kits and the dealer 
should be alive to his opportunity in 
this regard. 

Furthermore, the home appeal may 
be combined with the car idea, for a 
solder kit in the home is very useful. 
The writer saw a local ad of a kit and 
bought one primarily for car use, but 
a broken garden trowel started him 
soldering for the wife, and now the kit 
is being used about “fifty-fifty” on car 
and for the house. 

If you want a good idea for solder 
kit advertising, just study this Larra- 
bee ad. It is well written, neatly dis- 
played, interesting and convincing. 
Combined with the solder talk is a list- 
ing of accessories. The iron roofing 
panel should have been shifted to an- 
other page. 

The Larrabee paper is unique in that 
it carries the ads of other local mer- 
chants. Over two pages of such ads 
were printed, which serves to prove that 
a store paper can be profitable in more 
ways than one. 

This Ad a Result Getter 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 11 in.). 

Gatzke & Kindler, Webster, Mass., 
sent us this ad and state that it pro- 
duced wonderful results and seemed 
to interest readers particularly. We 
don’t doubt that it did, for the public 
is very keen these days on price news. 
It is getting its income cut at one end 
and naturally is anxious to have the 
outgo cut to fit, so that now is the 
time to pound on lower prices, provid- 
ed you have any such ammunition with 
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which to load your publicity gun. 

Thomas Duffy, store manager for 
the firm, devotes considerable time to 
making the ads pay and always works 
the windows in combination with the 
ads, thereby doubling up on results. 

This ad fairly bristles with prices 
on seasonable merchandise, and the 
abundance of figures makes copy quite 
unnecessary, the headlines heralding 
the story at a glance. 

Messrs. Gatzke & Kindler write that 


After the Ball 


At.This Time of the Year 


EVERYBODY ! 


This is IT 





The Spalding Ball 
The Best Ball of All 


On Sale.at Mt. Vernon’s Sporting 
Goods Headquartets. 


Howard's, 


—— 


A New Slant to Baseball Publicity 











they consider HARDWARE AGE a heavy 
asset to their business. 


That Handy Tow Cable 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.). 


This is the season of detours, bad 
roads, blowouts and bustups. In other 
words, it is the open season for old man 
tow rope. That’s why the Buchanan 
Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
gave tow ropes the leading place in this 
ad which they used recently. 

A tow cable is a necessary equipment. 
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If a motorist is going to depend upon 
the other fellow having the cable, he is 
in for disappointment and trouble and 
you should tell him so in your ads. If 
you did, you would find your sales of 
cables getting larger all the time. Even 
if the car is all O.K. there are times 
when a tow cable is worth its weight 
in gold to pull one out of sand or mud 
and these facts set forth in an ad 
would certainly stimulate the sale of 
cables. 

Along with cables, the Buchanan Co. 
lists an assortment of important ac- 
cessories and the ad as a whole is time- 
ly and well calculated to bring in some 
business from car owners. 


The Popular Summer Song 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in.). 


“After the Ball” is certainly the 
song on the open fields where the 
youngsters of the nation gather for an 
afternoon’s sport and here the idea is 
cleverly portrayed in advertising form 
by Wm. Ludlum, the prolific idea man 
of the Howard Hardware House, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

The novelty of this ad will give 
Howard’s sporting goods department 
a good boom among the Mt. Vernon 
disciples of the horsehide. 


An Adman’s Plaint 


We are in receipt of a letter from 
Earl F. Glock of the Swank Hardware 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., which we believe 
sufficiently interesting to both dealer 
and manufacturer to publish verbatim. 
The letter follows: 

“We wish to advise you of a thought 
which may be of interest to the trade 
and to those manufacturers who sup- 
ply dealers with electrotypes of their 
goods. We have found practically all 
manufacturers anxious to supply us 
with electrotypes of such goods as we 
purchase of them. We have found, 
however, that even though we specified 
line cut electrotypes for newspaper 
work, probably forty per cent of the 





Automobile Accessories 
American Steel & Wire 
uto Towing 

Cable mr, 


tems app ied for Tire Repair Kits 


Tire-Doh 
Radiator Never Leak 
radiator X Liquid 
Champion Piugs 
Cross Links 
Valve Lifters 
Valve Grinding Compound 
Socket Wrenches in Sets 
Socket Wrenches, single 
and double end 

Battery Testers 
Carbon Remover 
Auto Towing Cables 

Soap 


Electric Bulbs 


Lace, tana e 
sitet) Tire Chains 
se ae paaH Polarine Oil and Grease 


wo. AC Plugs 


Buchanan Hardware Co. 


Phone 63 - + + « « 


Auto Hérns 
Auto Mirrors 
Truck Mirrors 
Tire Guages 


Richfield Springs, N. Y 











ied 


Tow Cables and Other Needful Accessories 


cuts received were half tones which 
were suitable only on catalog or book 
paper. 

“We have likewise found that even 
though the size of the electrotype has 
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LAKRABEE’S HARDWARE NEWS 





ARepair Bill Saved 


SOLDERING METAL 
FLOAT IN CARBURETOR 





—_ 


REPAIRING LEAK IN 
GASOLINE TANK 


TAKING KNOCK OUT OF 
FORD CAR 


ae ei" 


ad 
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PRACTICAL SOLDERING FOR EVERYONE 
Were you to compute the cost of the pots, pans and other utensils that are thrown away in your home on account of minor 
leaks and breaks you would realize the importance of being able to do small soldering jobs. There was a time when you had 
these repairs made by the traveling tinker—but the tinker is a thing of the past. As soon as a pot or pan leaks it has to be 
replaced because repair charges are prohibitive. Stop this waste by getting a 


NOKORODE SOLDERKIT 


With this outfit any man, woman or youngster can do numberiess useful soldering jobs. When a kitchen utensil leaks, the 
hole can be effectually soldered up in a few minutes time—thus saving the cost of a new pot or pan which might equal the 
price of the SOLDERKIT. You can also keep your kitchen utensils from rusting by the application of a few drops of solder 

On your automobile there are many small repairs that can be made with the SOLDERKIT, including stopping leaky 
radiators, cracks on the body, leaks in the gas tank or its pipes, broken connections on the batteries and other parts that re 


quire soldering. Man 


him to develop along useful lines 


y repair bills may be saved and roadside breakdowns averted. 
The SOLDERKIT is a fine thing for your boy. It will teach him to use his initiative as well as his hands and will help 
The SOLDERKIT is a thoroughly practical outfit containing complete instructions for soldering and the tools to do the work 
Included with it is a can of NOKORODE SOLDERING PASTE. It is this paste that makes it possible to do such effective 
work with such a compact outfit. NOKORODE is used by the U. S. Government, the leading automobile manufacturers, pub- 
lic utilities, canneries and electricians. It has well earned the title “The Best Soldering Paste in the World.” 


GET A SOLDERKIT TODAY AT LARRABEE’S 


PRICE $1.50 





Auto Jack, No. 145 


$5.00 WE WANT THE OPPORTUNITY 





AUTO SOCKET WRENCH ~~ 
For Ford Cars $5. 





Carbon Scrapers, 3 in set $1.00 


TO TELL YOU ABOUT OUR 





NO-SHAMMY AUTO GASOLINE 


Ory Cell Batteries, each 40 





STRAINER, All Copper .. . $1.85 





Shofo Hand Soap, per box 15¢ 


Galvanized Iron 





AUTO TIRE PUMP— 


Mobo Auto Cleanser, 5 Ib. can $1.50 


ROOFING 








3 Cylinder, (A Good One), $4.50 | Auto Towing Cable, 25 ft, 5.16 in.._$5.00 





FOLDING AUTO SEATS— 


Side Cutting Pliers, No. 1801, 7 in...$2.60 


(26 Gauge) 





Seat with Back 
Size 11x11 


Eveready Flash Lights, complete, to $3.00 


Made 26 inches wide in 6, 7, 8, 9 anc 





Seat Without Back 


Bicycle Tire Tape, per roll 


5c and 10¢ 10 foot sheets. 








Size 9x914 





Solarine Brass Polish 





pt. 40c; qt. 70c Price, Per Square .-$9.00 











Say You Saw it In “LARRABEE’S HARDWARE NEWS” 


Solder Kits Attract Car and. Home Owner 


been specified in our request, that the 
manufacturer sent us sizes many times 
larger, thereby consuming newspaper 
space the cost of which would wipe out 
the profit on the entire initial order in 
many cases. We appreciate that no 
one can guess the size of a cut which 
the copywriter desires and also we 
know that the manufacturer who sup- 
plies the cut naturally desires his ar- 
ticle to be emphasized. 

However, the big city department 
stores have all their cuts proportioned 
to the importance of the article in 
comparison with other articles in the 
advertisement and we believe that 
manufacturers would profit from more 
general use of the cuts supplied if such 
cuts are prepared from the standpoint 
of the dealer who pays for the space 
consumed. We know that dealers hesi- 
tate to use a two column cut of a shoe 
dauber which retails for fifteen cents 
in the same advertisement with an ar- 
ticle like an ice cream freezer the 
cut of which is half the size of the shoe 
daber cut. 

“Our policy is to illustrate every ad- 


vertisement where electrotypes are 
available, and we believe the manufac- 
turers will profit best both in initial 
saving and in the returns from cuts 
in small sizes that mary are now sup- 
plying.” 


Kohlmeier’s New Store 


J. M. Kohlmeier, Third Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street, New York, will open 
a branch store at 108 Wilbur Avenue, 
Long Island City, about the latter part 
of. July. Hardware will be sold at 
wholesale and retail and a special de- 
partment will be maintained for fac- 
tory and mill supplies so as to render 
prompt service to Long Island City 
manufacturing establishments. Mr. 
Kohlmeier said that the growth of his 
Long Island City business led him to 
purchase this property. Mr. Kohl- 
meier’s two sons are engaged with him 
in business. Mr. Kohlmeier is past 
president of the Pennsylvania and At- 
lantic Seaboard Hardware Association 
and of the Metropolitan Hardware As- 
sociation. ; 





HARDWARE AGE 


Sears Speaks at Booster Meeting 


A special delegation from the Man- 
hattan and Bronx Hardware and Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association consisting of 
C. A. Bruhns, Harry Douglas and C. 
H. Tilson attended the regular meeting 
of the Hardware Boosters of New 
York, held May 21 at the Hardware 
Club, 235 Broadway, and asked for the 
co-operation of the Boosters in building 
up the membership of the dealers’ as- 
sociation. A vote of appreciation was 
extended to the dealers delegation and 
the matter of co-operation was tabled 
for further discussion and definite ac- 
tion at the September meeting. No 
more meetings will be held by the 
Boosters until the last Saturday of 
September. Chief C. K. Golden presided 
at the last meeting. 

Grover C. Scott gave a short and en- 
couraging address on conditions in the 
paint market. H. J. Schmitt was elected 
to membership. 

Seymour N. Sears, past chief of the 
Boosters, made an address in which he 
sketched conditions in the hardware 
trade as he has found them recently. 

“Having just returned from a trip to 
New England, Northern New Jersey, 
and Philadelphia,’ Mr. Sears said, 
“you will probably be interested to 
know just what business conditions 
were as I found them and what the out- 
look is for the immediate future. 

“T covered most of this territory by 
machine and had the opportunity to 
talk to many merchants, both in our 
industry and some on the outside. My 
experience has been that the retail 
hardware trade have been doing a nor- 
mal business, and in many of the 
smaller towns they have shown a very 
nice increase. There has been an espe- 
cially active business in seasonable 
goods—paint, seed, fencing, wire cloth 
and seasonable goods generally. 

“These conditions, however, were not 
true of the larger cities—Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, New Haven, Providence, 
Springfield, Worcester, and Boston, de- 
pending very largely on the factory 
and large contracting interests for busi- 
ness, have been suffering from a very 
much reduced volume. I think, too, the 
fact that New England underwent a 
very severe financial crisis last winter 
has had a great deal to do with the 
general business conditions of the pres- 
ent year. 

“In addition to this, Boston has been 
undergoing long drawn out strikes of 
the various mechanics in the building 
trades, and while they declared an open 
shop in April, and there seemed to be 
a great deal of activity at that time 
along some of the lines, it was too early 
when I was there to determine just 
how successful the open shop plan 
would be. 

“In the city of Boston, while many 
of the supply people were suffering 
from a large decrease in business, I 
found that the large retail trade were 
getting a fair share of the business, 
as they were in the small towns out- 


side, and were buying in fair quanti- 
ties. , 

“IT came out of Portland, Me., with a 
very fair business but found also that 
the building trades were in an un- 
settled condition there as they were 
also in Boston. Bangor, Me., dealers 
were in the usual spirit at this time of 
the year. I think that they were plac- 
ing better orders, and the general busi- 
ness depression seemed to be felt less 
there than any other part of my terri- 
tory. 

“Having friends in Pittsfield, Me., I 
was invited down to spend Sunday with 
them. One is a Superintendent of the 
American Woolen Company, and one 
the owner and operator of a shoddy 
mill. Both of these industries shut 
down more than a year ago and did not 
turn a wheel until about the first of 
March of this year. They both state, 
however, that they are now running 
full time and had orders enough to keep 
them going practically all summer. 

“It has also been true that this year 
the buyers seem to be interested in 
rather different lines than usual. The 
straight mechanics’ tool lines have 
fallen off, but there has been an in- 
crease in business on automobile tools 
and those products which go to the 
automobile trade. 

“In Northern Jersey, Newark seems 
to be enjoying a very fair business, 
largely owing, I believe, to the great 
diversity of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the town. Paterson mills seem 
to be working full time, and in talking 
to a manufacturer of pianos, in North- 
ern Jersey he stated that he had orders 
enough ahead to keep running full time 
all summer and up until the first of 
December. 

“The conditions in Philadelphia, I 
find, are very much like those of the 
New England towns. The Kensington 
section was suffering from a lack of 
business and many of the big supply 
houses were also affected. The retail 
houses, however, have a fair business 
and are buying in the usual way, 
though the class of goods that they are 
purchasing seems to vary a little from 
what we have sold them in the past. 

“T find that the buyer is exercising 
good judgment generally in buying 
smaller quantities and buying them 
oftener than he has in the last few 
years. This, of course, is due very 
sargely to the fact that there is an antic- 
ipation of a drop in prices and with 
a thought of a quicker adjustment of 
prices when the changes come in. Thus 
he will have goods at the new prices 
that he can give to the consumer as the 
reductions come along. 

“It seems to me that a very sub- 
stantial increase of business is coming 
to the fundamental manufacturers and 
it may be a little while in reaching us, 
but still it is coming. Many of these 
manufacturers were the first to feel 
the slump in business and they are also 
the first to feel the revival. 

“While in Springfield, I happened to 
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be there on the night when the West- 
ern Massachusetts hardwaremen were 
having a dinner. I had at that time 
the opportunity of meeting many of 
these men whom I had never called on 
and found them well organized in the 
spirit of co-operation and keeping in 
close touch with their markets.” 


Conventions 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, June 
14, 15, 16, 1921. E. R. Gross, secre- 
tary, Agricultural College. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Ky., 
June 20, 21, 22, 23, 1921. Headquar- 
ters, Seelbach Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary, Argos, Ind. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 24, 
25, 26, 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, secretary- 
treasurer, Sturgis. 


Philip | Becker Dead 


Philip Becker, hardware dealer, 
Corona Avenue and Medina Place, E]m- 
hurst, L. I., died recently after a short 
illness. Mr. Becker formerly conducted 
business at Third Avenue and Eighty- 
fourth Street, New York City, and 
was forced to move his business because 
of what he considered excessive rent 
demands. Previous to entering the 
hardware business Mr. Becker handled 
sporting goods and house furnishing 
supplies. He was a member of the 
Hardware and Supply Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Manhattan and Bronx Bor- 
oughs, Inc., and of the New York State 
and National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. He is survived by a 
brother and a sister. 


Remington Cutlery Catalogue 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., has is- 
sued its first cutlery catalogue illus- 
trating a large number of patterns 
which, it is claimed, are now ready for 


immediate shipment. The development 
of a number of new additional patterns, 
it is said, is now in actual process of 
manufacture. The catalogue is loose- 
leaf, and from time to time, it is said, 
supplementary pages will be issued to 
customers showing new patterns as 
they are ready for shipment. 

The net price list to jobbers, and 
also a list of suggested resale prices 
to retailers, are being prepared and 
will be mailed at an early date. Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., also state that it 
is prepared to furnish jobbers half-size 
cuts with descriptive matter. All Rem- 
ington pocket knives, it is announced, 
will be distributed exclusively through 
the jobbing trade. 

The main plants of the Remington 
Cutlery Works are located at Bridge- 
port,.Conn. It is said that the equip- 
ment, buildings and methods of the 
Remington Cutlery Works are of the 
most modern type and that many in- 
novations have been introduced in the 
production department. 





Many New Goods on the Market 


Useful With Electric Christmas- 
Tree Lighting Outfits 


No longer is it necessary for a job- 
ber or dealer to stock 16-, 24- or 32-light 
electric Christmas-tree Lighting Out- 
fits—8-light sets can now be hooked up 
to get the required number of lamps 
merely by plugging into a four-way 
distributor-block, just as we now plug 
into any current tap. 

Under the name “Diamond-De Luxe” 
the Diamond Electric Specialties Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., is putting on 
the market a line of Electric Decorative 
Outfits. 


Past experience is said to have 

















Diamond Four-Way Distributor 


shown that neither dealers nor jobbers 
stock 24-light and 32-light outfits in 
large quantities. 

The standardization of the Diamond 
De Luxe Electric Decorative Outfit 
does away with this uncertainty. 

In place of the usual plug, the Dia- 
mond-De Luxe Electric Decorative Out- 
fit is made with a connector. This con- 
nector plugs into the Diamond Four- 
Way Distributor exactly as any 
parallel blade two-piece plug snaps to- 
gether. 

Only these 8-light outfits and the dis- 
tributors need be carried in stock, for 
any dealer to be able to meet all re- 
quirements for 16-, 24- and 32-light out- 
fits. For example—if a customer 
wants a 16-light outfit, he merely 
snaps two 8-light outfits into a dis- 
tributor, and a 16-light outfit is made. 
If a 24-light outfit: is desired, three out- 
fits are snapped into the distributor. 
If a 32-light outfit is called for, four 
outfits are combined with a distributor. 

Another very excellent feature of 
these new outfits is that they can be 
added to at any time by the user. A 
customer buying a 16-light outfit, and 
finding it too small, can purchase an- 
other 8-light outfit, snap it into the dis- 


tributor, and make a 24-light outfit. 
No tools or knowledge of electricity 
required. 


Hanging Flower Baskets 

Acco flower baskets are ornamental 
and useful, the product of the American 
Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

They are ideal for artificial flowers 
and very useful for ferns, vines and 
other small potted plants. These bas- 
kets can be used all year round on the 
porch, in the sun parlor and in any 
room. The baskets are artistically de- 
signed of hot-rolled steel and supplied 
in three finishes; green, white and a 
special rust proof finish are available. 
They are suspended by three strong 
weldless chains finished in the same 
color. 

Acco baskets are packed in one half 
gross of one color in a corrugated car- 
ton suitable for reshipment without un- 
packing. 


Acco Flower Basket 


Bench Stand for Portable Drills 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a bench stand that permits the portable 
electric drills manufactured by the 
Standard Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to be used as small upright drill- 
ing machines. However, the attach- 
ment of a drill to one of these stands 
does not hinder its use as a portable 
tool, as it can be detached in a few mo- 
ments. The scheme therefore increases 
the range of work which can be accom- 
plished by a portable tool, and fre- 
quently eliminates the necessity of pur- 
chasing a more expensive equipment. 
For this reason, the stand is especially 
recommended for use in small shops, 
but it is also convenient in larger shops 
in cases where there is not space for 
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the installation of a heavier and 
bulkier drilling machine. 
The stand is made for driving elec- 


trie drills of % and % inch diameter in 














Standard Electric Bench Stand 


steel. It is provided with a quick re- 
turn and a 9-inch diameter table which 
is slotted as shown. The distance from 
the column to the center of the table 
is 6 inches and the vertical feed is 
approximately 4 inches. The head at- 
tachment on which the drill is clamped 
can be adjusted to any point on the 
column, and a clamping collar is fur- 
nished for regulating the depth to 
which a hole is drilled. The table can 
be swiveled on the column so that work 
may be placed on top of the base, when 
this procedure is desirable. The elec- 
tric drill furnished with a stand may 
be attached to an alternating or direct 
current lamp socket. 


Electric Telephones That Talk 


The Inland Specialty Co., 2307 West 
North Ave., Chicago, offer a line of 
electric telephones for. boys’ and girls’ 
use that are really very practical and 
may be used on short lines between, 
for example, two houses or between a 
garage and a house. 

Three sets are made and all are 
mechanically correct and will clearly 
carry a message from one phone to 
another. Each set consists of two 
complete stations and about 100 feet 
of wire staples and tape. Full instruc- 
tions are given with each set. The 
phones are of rugged construction, 
black enameled and nickel plated han- 
dles, 2 inch and 2% inch bells, mount- 
ed on heavy oak finish boards built to 
stand the roughest use, and there is 
nothing to get out of order. 

The Fourtee Armiset is a regular 
army telephone for outdoor or indoor 
use and could be set up as a permanent 
telephone outfit or used as portable 
equipment. This set will operate at 
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least 50 feet on one battery and up 
to 500 feet on two batteries. 

Another set, known as the Scoutset, 
is very suitable for boy scout signal 
work. The bells could be used for 


telegraph signalling and the phones are 
always ready for immediate use. A push 
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Fourtee Scoutset 


on the button of either station causes the 
bell on the other station to ring until 
released. On two batteries a clear and 
distinct conversation can be held at a 
distance of 100 feet. 

The third set is a highly developed 
telephone known as the Offiset and 
could well be used as an interoffice or 
interroom permanent phone. This 
model would be very useful on a farm 
or in a small factory. Only two wires 
are needed due to special Fourtee Tele- 
phone construction, as this line is 
called. By simply lifting the receiver 
from the hook the bell at the other 
end rings until someone answers. This 
set will operate efficiently at a distance 
of 150 feet with four batteries and will 
operate on greater distances with ad- 
ditional batteries. 


Three-Piece Mason’s Level 

No. Peerless Mason’s Level is 
made by Edwards & Powell Co., 2635 
West Halsted St., Chicago, and is made 
of three pieces of wood very carefully 
glued together. The two outer layers 
are of hardwood and the center of pine. 
The white pine is old air-dried pre- 
served with three heavy coats of water- 
proofed material hand applied. The 
three pieces are glued with special 
waterproof glue that practically gives 
the mechanic a hardwood level. Though 
the Peerless level is very light to 
handle and use, in spite of its light 
weight this level is very durable and 
serviceable because of the high grade 
wood used and due to the dovetail con- 
struction that makes a perfect join 
of the three layers. The dovetail fea- 
ture is clearly shown in the acco: 1pany- 
ing illustration. 
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It is claimed that mortar will not 
stick to the hardwood surface in cold 
weather like it will to a brass bound 
or metal level. This is an importart 
point with the man using levels. The 
level is made in two sizes, 42 and 48 
inches in length and has six glasses. 
The observation openings are large and 
white enameled, giving perfect vision. 
All vials are set solid protected by 
heavy crystals, which can easily be re- 
placed if broken. The double construc- 
tion in these levels always gives the 
mechanic a glass in a convenient po- 
sition. 

At each end of the level is a brass 
end plate. 


Cuts Various Types of Keys with 
Simple Adjustments 


The Russwin Key Cutting Machine 
will cut duplicates of all makes of pin 
tumbler cylinder keys, all flat keys, 
double bit keys and solid and hollow 
barrel or stem keys by changing the 
cutter and gauge. There are no com- 
plicated changes or adjustments neces- 
sary. This machine is made by Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 

No. 50 machine is equipped with two 
types of cutters, a milling cutter for 
cutting pin tumbler keys and cutting 
saw for cutting all other kinds of keys. 

Hinged vises hold both original key 
and blank in rigid and correct posi- 
tion. A shelf on the end of each vise 














Russwin Key Cutting Machine 


supports the bow on the cylinder key. 
On each vise is a hinged stop which 
serves both as a top shoulder stop and 
as setting stop. The top shoulder stop 
is said to be indispensable when cutting 
cylinder keys, as all cutting from the 
original cylinder keys should be start- 
ed from the top shoulder. This stop 
insures exact duplication of the original 
key. The setting stop gives the correct 
distance from the cutter to the gauge 
by resting the shoulder of one stop 
against the gauge. 

Two gauges, one for measuring the 

















Peerless Mason’s Level. 


Note Dovetail Construction 
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cylinder type of key and the other for 
other types, are furnished with the 
Russwin machine No. 50. They are 
quickly interchanged and easy to ad- 
just to the proper position. 

After the original key and blank are 
placed in proper position and the ma- 
chine is set the handle is turned and 
the key cut. The machine may be hand 
driven or may be connected to an elec- 
tric motor. 


Inexpensive Hand Bottle Capper 
and Opener 


Very useful as a household article 
that will quickly, easily and securely 
attach all makes of standard metal 
bottle caps to bottles the Pilot Bottle 
Capper and Opener is of interest to 
hardware dealers. It is made by the 
Consolidated Tool Works, Inc., 296 
Broadway, New York, and is equally 
as useful as a bottle opener, as the end 
is slit to remove bottle caps. 

The bottle cap, or crown, is placed 
over the bottle neck or in the capper 














Pilot Hand Bottle Capper and Opener 


and with the tap of a hammer the cap 
is on, giving the seal that is air tight 
and leak proof. 

This capper is just the thing for 
bottling grape juice, cider, home 
beverages and catsups. 


New Sawset Made by Morrill 


A new model sawset known as Per- 
fect No. 1 has been placed on the 














Morrill Perfect Sawset No. 1 


market by Chas. Morrill, 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York. 

The lever handle is on the bottom 
keeping the sawset from wobbling when 
being used and from breaking out the 
saw teeth. The anvil provides a saw 
bearing surface instead of a line giving 
the saw tooth a more decided set and 
it also keeps the saw from buckling. 
The anvil is on an angle, allowing the 
operator to better see the set given the 
saw. The gauge screw has a lock nut 
keeping it from shifting when the saw 
is being. set. 

The plunger and spring. are com- 
pletely enclosed so that these parts are 
protected from injury and dirt. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, June 13, 1921. 

AND-TO-MOUTH buying continues 
to be the characteristic feature of 
tke local hardware market. Jobbers 
and dealers anticipate further price re- 
visions on manufactured hardware after 
the first of July and seem to be gov- 

erning their buying accordingly. 

The principle demand is still for sea- 
sonable merchandise, but the past few 
weeks have brought about a very ap- 
parant falling-off in the volume of 
business for seasonable items, espe- 
cially for garden tools and wire goods. 

In view of the shortage that has ex- 
isted for the past month or more in 
high-grade poultry netting and wire 
screen cloth some of the local jobbers’ 
salesmen are advising their customers 
to place orders for fall and winter re- 
quirements as early as possible- so as 
to minimize the possibilities of conges- 
tion of production and distribution later 
in the season. 

In some quarters jobbers report that 
collections are showing signs of im- 
provement, but collections generally in 
this section are still somewhat back- 
ward. 

A significant indication of conditions 
may be gathered from the voluntary 
statements made by both jobbers and 
dealers that they have had more sales- 
men call on them during the past few 
months than at any other time during 
the past six years. 

Some apprehension has been ex- 
pressed by local jobbers and manufac- 
turers about a possible railway strike 
July 1 because of the wage reductions 
announced recently by the Railroad 
Labor Board. The general impression 
among New York business men, at the 
present time, however, is that the strike 
threat on the part of the Brotherhoods 
is primarily a bluff. Shipping facilities 
at present are for the most part amply 
satisfactory. 


“Superior” clothes line pulleys have 
been reduced and are now being quoted 
by jobbers in the local market from 
$2.50 to $2.75 per single doz. for 6-in. 
pulleys. 

Revised prices on tool handles will 
be announced next week. A reduction 
of approximately 15 per cent is ex- 
pected. 


NEW YORK 


Glass canister coffee mills have been 
reduced by some of the local wholesale 
firms about 7! per cent. 

Automobile Accessories.—Price re- 
ductions announced by a number of 
automobile manufacturers lately are 
expected to have a salutary effect on 
the sale of cars which in turn will be 
reflected in the accessories market. In 
this locality accessories are moving 
well according to reports received from 
jobbers and dealers. One of the local 
jobbers is reported to have said that 
accessories is at present one of his 
most active lines. 

Axes.—Sales on axes are said to be 
improving. More interest has _ been 
manifested during the past two weeks 
since the announcement of price revi- 
sions. Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

House axes, ebony finish, 2% lIb., $12 per 
d 
50 per doz. 
% to 2% Ib., 


OZ. 
“Fall City” axes, 2% Ib., $13. 
Long Island handled axes, 2 
$19.60 per doz 

Second quality, 36 in. handle, 4 to 5 Ib., 


$19 per doz. 
Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 4 
$20.75 per doz. 
Connecticut pattern, 
3% Ib., $19.60 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Consistent demand 
holds in this line. Stocks are ample 
and prices steady. No new develop- 
ments are expected by jobbers in the 
price situation. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 and smaller, 
40 and 5 per cent; longer and thicker, 40 
and 5 per cent; machine bolts, all sizes, 
take a discount of 40 and 5 per cent. 
bolts, 75 and 10 per cent; common tire bolts, 
60 and 10 per cent; sink bolts, 76 per cent. 

Haxagon machine screws, nuts, iron, 20 
per cent; brass 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 and 10 
per cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent; 
14/32 in., 30 per cent; lock washers, 40 per 
cent, 

Seni-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 50 and 10 per cent: % and larger, 
50 and 10 per cent. Lag screws, 45 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 50 per 
cent, 

Iron rivets, 35 and 5 per cent; copper 
rivets, 5€ and 5 per cent; black tinners’ riv- 
ets, 35 and 5 on new list; tin tinners’ rivets, 
use black list plus $7.25 per 190 Ib. 


Builders’ Hardware. — Improvement 
in the demand for builders’ hardware 
is beginning to be noticeable. Jobbers 
report that they have had more de- 
mands for a wider variety of this mer- 
chandise during the past few weeks 
than for several months past. In- 
creased building is said to be the rea- 
son. Unfortunately this same improve- 
ment cannot be said to have extended 


to 5 Ib., 


handled axes, 3 to 


Stove. 


itself as yet to carpenters’ tools and 
supplies. 


Coffee Mills.—Reductions were made 
during the past week on these articles 
by some of the local jobbers. A de- 
cline of approximately 7! per cent 
became effective on glass canister mills. 
Interest is reported to be improving. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Coffee mill; glass hopper, metal parts 
Japarned, holds 1 Ib. coffee, $11 per doz. 
Same, slightly different shape, $14.25 per 
doz. 

Cutlery.—Little interest is being 
shown cutlery and jobbers do not ex- 
pect any material change in the situa- 
tion until fall. Table knives, forks and 
spoons for hotel purposes are at pres- 
ent the only really active articles on 
the list. Prices are considered pretty 
stiff, but according to authorities man- 
ufacturing costs in the cutlery indus- 
try have not been reduced to any 
marked extent, because the number of 
skiiled men engaged in the industry is 
decidedly limited, and they are there- 
fore in a position to demand and get 
large wages. 


Farming Tool Handles.—Revised 
wholesale prices will be published next 
week. A reduction of approximately 
15 per cent is expected to be announced 
by some of the leading interests. The 
present local demand is mildly active 
and the supply ample. 


Galvanized Ware.—No change has 
occurred in this market. Essentially 
the same conditions prevail. There is 
plenty ‘of galvanized sheet in New 
York, but very little demand. Pails and 
tubs are not as active as they were. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $6 to $6.25 
per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $2.85; 10 qt., $3.20; 
12 qt., $3.50; 14 qt., $4; 16 qt., $4.80. Prices 
are for 1 doz. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, 
2, $15.20; No. 3, $18; all per doz. 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels.—Mild 
interest prevails. Prices are steady 
and stock fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common brand, % in., 4 ply, 18c. per ft 
Same, wire bound, 13%c. per ft. Good 
Luck brand, 6 ply, 14c. per ft. Bull Dog 
brand, 7 ply, 18c. per ft. 

Hose Reels.—For fastening to side of 
house, steel reel, iron spindle, 12 in. drum, 
$3.75 per doz. Metal hose reel, with chan- 
nel steel frame, cast iron wheels, 9 in., 
corrugated steel drum; enameled green and 
black, capacity 100 ft. of % in. hose, $25.60 


$13.70; No. 
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Metal hose reel, with tubular frame 
corrugated gal- 
100 


per doz. 
and tubular steel wheels, 
vanized steel drum, enameled green, 
ft. capacity, $51 per doz. 


Garden Tools.—Waning interest char- 
acterizes this line. Prices are un- 
changed and stocks in some quarters 
somewhat low. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Spading forks, 11 in. angular tines, forged 
from crucible steel, steel cap ferrules— 
4-tine malleable D handle, bronzed with 
strap ferrule, $12 per doz. Same, with wood 
handle, $15.50 per doz. Same, with wood 
handle and five tines, $24.20 per doz. 

Weeding hook, malleable iron, tin, enam- 
eled wood handle, $1.20 per doz., net. Same, 
three steel tines, tin, black enameled han- 
dle, $1.35 per doz., net. Same, three hand- 
forged steel prongs, grip handle, $1.40 per 
doz., net. 

Post hole digger, blade 9 in. long, length 
5 ft., weight 10 lbs., $24 per doz., net. 

Turf edger, cast steel blades, bronze 
finish shank, 4% ft. handle, socket style, 
$12.63 per doz., net. Same, shank style, 
$10.85 per dcz., net. 

Standard tree pruners, forged steel blade, 
with 2 in. curved cutting edge, steel draw- 
ing rod, lever handle with steel lever and 
hardwood grip, all sizes, are being quoted 
at 20 per cent discount by local jobbers. 

Lopping shears, blades made from tool 
steel, 26 in. handles, $16 per doz., net. 
Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy one-piece steel 
blade, 5 in., half pelished and enameled 
maroon, stained handle, $1.25 per doz., net. 

Garden trowels, 6 in., tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, $1 per doz., net. 
Florists’ trowel, heavy solid steel, 6 in. 
blade, half polished, riveted shank, hard- 
wood handle, $1.75 per doz., net. Heavy 
one-piece steel, 6 in. blade, half polished, 
painted red, ebony finished handle, $4.35 per 
doz., net; 6 in. solid socket forged steel, full 
polished, grip handle, $7.51 per doz., net. 

Shank hoe, riveted steel blade, assorted 
614, 7 and 7% in., 4% ft. handle, blue finish, 
sell for $4.87 per doz. 

Same, with solid or assorted steel blades, 
6. 6%. 7, 7% and 8 in., 4% ft. handle, gold 
bronze finish, $8.43 per doz. 

Sccket hoe, solid or assorted sizes, steel 
blades, 6, 614, 7, 7% and 8 in., 4%4 ft. handle, 
gold bronze finish, $9.37 per doz. 

Hose Couplings.—‘Pick-up” business 
is still being done to quite a large ex- 
tent in this line. Prices are steady 
and stocks good. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Brass hose couplings, cast metal for % in. 
hose, $2 per doz., net. Same for *4 in. hose, 
$2 per doz., net. Clinching hose coupling, 
solid brass, clamps and tubes, one-piece, % 
in. hose, $2.75 per doz., net. Improved 
brass hose connections for faucets, % x % 
in., $2 per doz., net. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Jobbers, in 
speaking of this line, complain that 
prices are too high for any large vol- 
ume of business. Dealers they say are 
only buying when they themselves have 
an order on their files from a customer. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Arctic freezers, 1 qt., with double scrap- 
ers, $3 apiece. Same, 4 qt., $5.10 apiece. 

White Mountain freezers, duplex dasher 
and double self-adjusting scraper, outside 
galvanized, 1 qt., $3.65 apiece. Same, 4 qt., 
$13.70 apiece. 

Auto vacuum freezers are quoted at $3.35 
apiece in the 1-qt. size and the 4-qt. size 
about $6.70 apiece. 

Prices to retailer f.o.b. New York: 

Acme freezer, 2-qt. size, $11.50 per doz.; 
4-qt. size, $20 per doz. 

Lanterns.—Little demand is being 
shown for lanterns. Jobbers express 
the opinion that prices are too stiff, 
although it would be rather unusual 
for any large business in lanterns at 
this particular season of the year. 
Stocks are apparently good. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.75 per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, 


* prices. 
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$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 per 
doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.75 per doz. 
Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, $19 per 
doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, enamel 
finish, $25 per doz. Imperial platform lan- 
terns, $9.75 each. 

Lawn Mowers.—This line has not 
been any too active this season and is 
already showing signs of falling off in 
this vicinity, jobbers say. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common lawn mower, with 8 in. open 
drive wheel and 4-blade cutter, 12 in. size, 
$7.60 apiece. Same, 14 in., $7.80 apiece. 
Same, pipe ball-bearing lawn mower, with 
higher grade knife steel blades, 14 in., $10.30 
apiece; 16 in., $10.70 apiece. Higher grades 
ball-bearing lawn mowers, 14-in. size, $12 
apiece. 

Grass catchers to fit mowers, from 12 to 
16 in., are sold at $14 per doz. 

Linseed Oil.—A stiffening of prices 
characterized this market last week. 
Flaxseed in Duluth advanced 8 cents, 
which was quickly reflected in local 
transactions. Demand failed to show 
any improvement. Practically all sales 
reported were limited to small lots. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil, carlots, 77c. to 79c. per gal. 
In lots of more than 5 bbl. but less than 
carlots, 80c. to 82c. per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. 
or less, 82c. to 85c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra per gal. Double boiled oil is 3c. extra, 
and oil in half-barrels is 5c. per gal. addi- 
tional. 

Nails.—Jobbers have been notified 
unofficially that competitive prices are 
being met by the large producers. 
There is at present little demand for 
either cut or wire nails from New 
York stock. Most of the buying is be- 
ing done on factory shipments, jobbers 
say. An improvement of buying in the 
local nail market is observable however. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $4 base, per keg. 
Cartage 10c. te 25c. extra. Cut nails, $4.75 
to $5 base, per keg, 

Copper wire nails, 5 lb. to a box, 1 in., 42c. 
per lb.; 1% in., 41c. per Ib.; 1% in., 2 in., 
2% in., 3 in., 40c. per lb. Copper cut nails, 
5-lb. boxes, 1% in., 50c. per lb.; 2 in., 2% 
in, and 3 in., 49c. per Ib. 

Naval Stores.—Demand is still light 
in this market. Stocks, it is said, are 
not very large. Holders are asking 
from 60% to 62 cents per gal. for tur- 
pentine and rosin prices, on a basis 
of 280 lb. per bbl., yard quotations 
range from $5 for B grade’upward to 
nominal for WW. 

Pruning and Grass Shears.—Spas- 
modic interest holds in this line at firm 
Stocks are fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shears, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wire coil spring, $3.25 per doz., 
net. California pattern, tool steel blade 
volute tempered spring, nickel plated finish, 
6 in., $16. Same, black finish, $11.58 per 
doz., net. Same, 9 in., full polished, $17 per 
doz., net. California pattern, with ratchet 
butt, tempered steel blade, volute spring, 
full nickel plated, $19 per doz. 

Grass Shears, 5% in., steel blades, 
finish, polished edge, $3.40 per doz., net. 
Same, trowel shank handle, tempered 5% 
in. blade, green enamel finish, $4.25 per 
doz., net. 

Roller Skates.—Few seem to be very 
actively interested at present in skates. 
Some small buying is being done, how- 
ever, at firm prices. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extend 7% to 9% in., cast iron 
rolls, web heel and toe straps, $1.10 per 
pair. Same, better grade, $1.20 per pair. 
Extension skates, with tops, trucks, 
clamp made of cold rolled steel. rubber 
cushioned, extension 7% to 10 in., half 
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strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel roll, $2.10 
per pair. Extension ball-bearing roller 
skates for men, nickel plated, $2.65 per pair. 
Same, for women, $2.75 per pair. 

Rope and Twine.—Twine sales are 
improving slightly in this section. 
Rope, however, is inactive. No price 
changes are expected. Stocks are more 
than ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, 20c. per Ilb.; sisal, No. 1 
grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 13c. 
per lb.; hardware grade, manila rope, 17c. 
per lb.; bolt rope, 24c. per 1lb.; lath yarn, 
18c. to 15c. per lb.; jute wrapping twine, 
18c. to 23c. per lb.; India hemp twine, No. 
9, lic. to 17c. per Ib. 


Screws.—There was some improve- 
ment reported last week in the sale 
of screws. Stocks are considered good. 
Machine screw discounts were revised 
last week. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Wood Screws.—lIron, bright, flat 
72% and 10 per cent; iron, bright round 
and oval head, 70 and 10 per cent; iron, 
blued, flat head, 72% and 10 per cent; Iron 
blued, round head, 70 and 10 per cent; 
brass, flat head, 65 and 10 per cent; brass, 
round and oval head, 6314 and 10 per cent. 

Machine screws, iron, flat and round, 75 
and 5 per cent to 75 and 10 per cent; brass, 
flat and round, 70 and 5 per cent to 6624 
and 5 per cent. 

Escutcheon Pins.—40 to 45 per cent. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Good “pick- 
up” business is being done in this line 
according to jobbers’ store salesmen. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Screen-door latches, steel trim, iron front 
latch, dull brass, $7.90 to $15 per doz. sets. 
Window screen, corner brackets, iron, dark 
bronze, four brackets to a set, $2.10 per 
doz. sets. Same, better quality, $2.90 per 
doz sets. Screen-door catch, cast iron, 
Diamond bolt, with knob and lever handle, 
reversed bevel, bent strike outside plate 
1%8 x 3% in. for doors % to 1% in., dark 
bronze with screws, $2.75 per doz. Same, 
in wrought steel, dull brass finish, $8.40 per 
doz. 3ommer pattern, japanned screen- 
door hinge, steel 3 in., $2.50 per doz. pair. 
Cast iron screen-door spring hinges, 3 in., 
japanned, $2 per dcz. pair. Same, 1 to 1% 
in., double acting, $3.75 per doz. pair. Wire 
gate hook and eye are being quoted 85 and 
10 per cent off list. 


Sprayers and Sprinklers.—So far 
this has been an off season for these 
articles. Weather conditions during 
May retarded sales. Prices are con- 
sistently firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Sprayers for spraying paris green and 
liquid on shrubs, potatoes, rose bushes, 
flowers, etc., tin sprayer, 1-pt. capacity, $4 
per doz., net. Same, 1-qt. capacity, $5.75 
per doz., net. 

Brass, 1-qt. capacity, $12.50 per doz., net; 
tin with brass tank, 1-qt. capacity, $11.50 
per doz.; continuous sprayer, sheet tin, 
alleged to give uniform continuous spray 
on both strokes of the plunger, capacity 
1 qt., $10.50 per doz. 

Lawn sprinkler, charcoal tin top, galvan- 
ized bottcm, diameter 4% in., gold lacquer 
$1.40 per doz., net; lawn sprinkler, 5 in. 
high, brass head, three brass arms, mallea- 
ble iron sleds, japanned, $17.50 per doz., net; 
sprinkler, 10 in. high combination of verti- 
cal spray, coming from the perforated head 
with streams thrown by the three arms, 
head, arms and upper stem brass, nickel 
plated, malleable iron sleds, japanned, $28 
per doz. 

Lawn sprinkler, 24 in. high, brass head 
and arms, malleable iron sleds, japanned, 
$27 per doz., net. 

Watering Pots.—Galvanized iron, zinc 
roses, 6 qt., $9 per doz., net. Same, 8 at 
$10.70 per doz., net. Same, 10 qt., $12.35 per 
doz., net. Same, 12 qt., $14 per doz., net. 


Wheelbarrows.—Dullness marks this 
line. Prices are stiff and stock mod- 
erately good. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 
Bolted canal or railroad barrows, handles 


head, 
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and legs-made of 1% in. hard maple, wheels 
16 in. diameter, 1% in. face, length of hubs 
6 in., legs bolted to the handles and back o! 
tray. Cross bars between legs are bolted to 
bottom of legs, making 6 bolts in the bar- 
row, steel or wooden wheel, $4.40 each, net 

Same type barrows, having 10 bolts with 
the legs bolted to handles and tray, tray 
strapped with iron straps, cross bar bolted 
to legs and handles, steel or wooden wheel, 
$4.70 each, net. 

Garden barrows, length of handle 4 ft. 4 
in., diameter of wheel 16 in., face of wheel 
1 in., length of hub 12 in., height of body 
8 in., length of body 23 in., width of body 
handle end, 17 in.; width of body, wheel 
end, 12% in., weight 27 lb., $5.35 each, net. 

Garden barrow, handle length 5 ft., diam- 
eter of wheel 20 in., height of body 10 in., 
length of body 28 in., width of body, han- 
dle end, 21% in.; with of body, wheel end 
19 in., weight 50 Ib., $6.65 each. 

Garden barrow, 5 ft. 6 in., length of han- 
dle, diameter of wheel 20 in., height of body 
14 in., length of body 29% in., width of 


Office of HARDWARB AGE, 
1505 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, June 8. 


F more moment than any other re- 

cent market announcement is the 
$5 per ten reduction in wire goods 
prices, now being received by the deal- 
er. Such staples as common wire nails, 
black annealed wire, galvanized wire 
and cattle wire have declined 25c. per 
100 Ibs. under the new schedules. 

This announcement completes the 
general reduction in iron and steel 
goods announced by the corporation, 
wire goods being exempted when the 
other lines changed, but they now are 
correspondingly less. It is questioned 
if these newest changes will have any 
far reaching effect on business as the 
declines are too moderate to cause long 
term buying and there already is good 
business for short time requirements 
in wire goods. Nevertheless they are 
welcomed by the trade and may have a 
stabilizing effect. 

Before the week ends hardware in- 
terests hope to see a settlement in the 
building tie-up which has halted Chi- 
cago’s $10,000,000 building program. 
Both the contractors and unions have 
agreed to arbitration and named their 
representatives. As soon as the third 
man can be agreed upon a hearing will 
be held and an early decision is looked 
for as only one issue is involved, that 
of the hourly wage scale. Chicago 
will be greatly benefited in its general 
business volume when its skilled work- 
ers resume their places in the payroll 
line and especially large benefits are 
expected by the hardware interests. 

Aside from the recession in wrre 
good price changes are of a very 
minor character this week and tney 
are about as innumerous as they are 
unimportant. 

The general volume of business con- 
tinues fairly good, considering all con- 
ditions, while the exodus of summer 
goods remains really quite large. 

Some jobbers note a healthier tone 
in collections. 

The crop prospects are considered 
very encouraging and should, if they 
materialize, encourage better business 
in agricultural communities. 
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body at handle end 24% in., at wheel end 
21% in., weight 65 lb., $8 each, net. 


Wire Goods.—Shortages still prevail 
for the higher gradé poultry netting 
and wire cloth. Sales for wire goods 
generally are considered good. Prices 
are steady although there have been 
rumors that declines are to be expected. 
No confirmation of these rumors could 
be obtained in any authorative quarter. 


Jubbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Square mesh, wire cloth, New York stock: 
2x 2 mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 2% x 2% 
mesh, $5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3x 3 mesh, $5.75 
per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.; 
5 x 5 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.; 6 x 6 mesh 
$6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8 mesh, $7 per 100 
sq. ft. 

For 
sq. ft. 


50 lineal ft. rools add 15c. per 100 


CHICAGO 


Automobile Accessories.—Aside from 
some pick-up in business, due to the 
more extensive use of cars, there are 
no important changes in the accessory 
situation. Prices show little tendency 
to break away despite the fact that 
business has been poor. Manufacturers 
claim that costs are not down enough 
to make any sweeping declines possible 
and although buying is slow they are 
compelled to hold quite close to the 
quotations which they make. Some in- 
side discounts are rumored, but these 
reports may, in turn, have to be dis- 
counted. Tires and tubes have been 
moving more freely. Spotlights are 
not selling briskly Staples are showing 
some life but lines which are scarcely 
classed in the necessity field are not 
selling overly well. 


Automobile Accessories.—We quote from 
jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Reliable 
jacks No. 46. $3 each, $34 doz.; De Luxe 
long handled jacks, $8.50 each; No. 1 
standard jacks, $3.25 each; twin-cylinder 
foot pumps, $1.25 each; Simplex jacks, $2.10 
each; Stewart hand horns, $4 each; Howe 
spotlights, $4 each: Weed chains, 30 x 3%. 
$5 per pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of 
one dozen pairs and 33% per cent off in 
lots of more than one dozen pairs; Rid-O- 
Skid chains, $2 to $2.65 per pair; inner- 
tubes, red, 30 x 3%, $2.50 each; gray tubes, 
30 x 3%, $2.05 each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 
each; Bethlehem spark plugs in lots of 100 
special type, 43c. each; Mica type Bethle- 
hem, 74c. each; standard porcelain Bethle- 
hem plugs, 55c. each; Hercules Giant plugs, 
55e. to 60c. each; Hercules Junior plugs, 
27c. to 35c. each; Hel-Fi standard plugs, 
45ec. to 52c. each; Hel-Fi tractor plugs, 83c. 
to 97c. each; A. C. Titan plugs, 58c. each; 
A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 
70c. to 78c. each; United Junior plugs. 40c. 
each; Champion X plugs, 50c. each; Cham- 
pion O plugs, 50c. each; Champion heavy- 
duty plugs, 57c. each. 


Axes.—Business, of course, is prac- 
tically confined to future orders and 
some good reports are obtainable from 
this source. Some retailers are hold- 
ing off in covering their fall require- 
ments. The new prices show a sub- 
stantial reduction and many dealers 
feel there is no occasion to wait before 
protecting their needs. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted quality single bitted un- 
handled axes, 3 Ibs. to 4 Ibs. $14.50 base; 
good quality black unhandled axes, same 
weight, $13.50 base; handled axes, $3 to $7 
extra according to grade. 

Alarm Clocks.— Prices show fair 
strength and there is steady business, 
although the volume is not up to the 
peak of two months ago. 
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Add \%c. per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 in. and wider than 48 in. 

Annealed plain iron wire, 12 lb. in each 
stone, 16 gage, $1 per stone; 17 gage, $1.05 
per stone; 18 gage, $1.10 per stone; 19 gage, 
$1.20 per stone; 20 gage, $1.30 per stone; 24 
gage, $1.60 per stone. Annealed galvanized 
iron wire, 12 lb. in each stone, 16 gage. 
$1.35 per stone; 17 gage, $1.40 per stone; 18 
gage, $1.45 per stone; 19 gage, $1.55 per 
stone; 20 gage, $1.65 per stone; 24 gage, 
$1.85 per stone. 

Barbed wire, $7.50 per 100 Ib. for both 3 
point 4 in. and 4 point 6 in. ribbon wire, 100 
Ib., $9.50. Twist wire, $6.10 per 100 Ib. 

Bar wire, hog No. 3, $6 per 100 lb.; cattle, 
No. 6, $6 per 100 Ib. Copper wire, No. 12, 
38c. per Ib.; No. 14, 38c. per lb.; No. 16, 
39e. per lb.; No. 18, 40c. per Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
$3 30 per 100 sq. ft. from New York stock; 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.35 per 100 sq. ft. 

Black green cloth, 12 mesh, $2.90 per 100 
sq. ft. from New York stock. 

Poultry netting, 35 per cent discount from 
New York stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: American alarm clocks, $13.08 doz.;: 
Sleepmeter, $16.92 doz.; Big Ben, $28 doz.: 
Baby Ben, $28 doz. with slightly lower 
price for orders of four or more dozen. 

Agricultural Tool Handles. — Quite 
steady business is reported at no price 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Agricultural tool handles, 4% X 
straight plain, $4.70; X bent, $3.90; XX bent, 
$5.35; 4% bent hayfork strap and ferrule, 
$7.80; 44% manure fork handle 
ferrule, $7.80 doz. 

Builders’ Hardware.—No real volume 
of business can be looked for in Chi- 
cago so long as practically all of its 
building activity is suspended on ac- 
count of the contractor’s refusal to pay 
the union wage scale demanded. As 
stated, this deadlock bids fair to be 
broken possibly within a few days and it 
should and probably will be followed by 
the most important building program 
Chicago has known in years. Repair 
material sells in good volume and there 
is quite a demand for staple goods for 
new and repair work in some communi- 
ties adjacent to Chicago. The smaller 
cities are having more building than the 
larger ones. There has not been the 
farm building which took place last 
summer, but there are good reasons to 
believe that residential erections have 
been greater. Prices, after the several 
declines, naturally show no inclinations 
to break. 

Cotton Gloves.—Retailers are show- 
ing confidence in the statement that 
further price reductions are not likely 
and many are covering their fall needs. 
Present quotations are regarded wholly 
consistent with the current market con- 
ditions and buying seems to be quite 
good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 6 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.10 doz 
pairs, 8 oz., $1.35, and 10 oz., $1.65 doz. 
pairs. 


Cooking Utensils—The dealer who 
has made his prices low has had good 
response on all kinds of cooking uten- 
sils. The dealer who has held to his 
top price reports that practically no 
aluminum ware is moving. Some de- 
mand for enamel ware is seen, this be- 
ing the choice of the economizing 
shopper. The fact that many dealers 
are making special drives on cooking 
utensils has brought some trade into 


strap and 
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the market and these dealers are more 
than pleased with the way the consum- 
ing public buys bargains. 


Chains. — Considerable demand for 
hammock and porch swing chains is 
reported by the leading jobber. Prices 
have been made low on these lines and 
with the season at its height the busi- 
ness should be brisk. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: % in. proof coil chains, $9. 50 per 100 
lb.; Tenso, lock link and American weld- 
less chains, 50 per cent off list; 3 ft. 
hammock chains, $2.90 doz. pairs; 6 ft. 
ditto, $4.25 doz. pairs; 9 ft. ditto, $6.75 
doz. pairs; porch swing chains, 5 ft.-3 ft. 
branch, $9.15 doz. sets; 5 ft.-21%% ft. branch, 
$7.25 doz. sets. 

Clipping Machines.— Probably the 
majority portion of business has been 
done in this line as the season is quite 
far advanced. There has been no price 
change this year. 

We quote from poniore stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Stewart No. ball bearing horse 
clipper, inclosed type, list, $14; top plate, 
$1.25; bottom plate, $1.75: Stewart No. 9 
ball bearing shearing machine, list, $22; 
horse clipping attachment for shearing ma- 
chine, list, $9. Discount on all above items, 
25 per cent, 

Cutlery.—Sales are on a more limit- 
ed basis. Demand has not been quite 
so general but it is still likely that the 
market is under supplied, but dealers 
do not expect quite so much business 
during the vacation season and they 
have been slow about filling up stocks. 
Prices show about the same evenness 
which has prevailed. Better grades in 
all kinds of cutlery are less plentiful 
than cheaper makes. No real revival 
of business is looked for before fall. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Sales are on a rather slow basis al- 
though there is some demand constant- 
ly. There is so little building that 
heavy business cannot be expected. 
Prices remain very low. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, $5 
per 100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. corrugated con- 
ductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor elbows, $1.75 doz. 


Flint Paper and Cloth.—Business re- 
mains at a fair level the demand being 
steady, although not of a large volume 
for any individual shipment. Prices 
show steadiness. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, $4.50 
per ream; first quality emery cloth, No. 0, 
$27 per ream. 

Files.—No let up in the steady sale 
of files is noted, the demand remaining 
quite good in the face of a let down 
industrially. Prices are without 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files. 50-10 per cent off 
list; American files, 60-5 per cent off list; 
Disston files, 50-10 per cent off; Black Dia- 
mond, 50-5 per cent off 

Fencing.—This material is selling 
well. Lawn or ornamental fencing has 
been moving very satisfactorily and 
there has been good demands from the 
rural trade. Prices show firmness and 
are apt to stay steady it is said. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Lawn fencing, single space, 36-in. 
$9.12; 42-in., $10.26; double space, 36- in., 
$12.54; 42-in., $13.78: field fencing, No. 10, 
12 filling, 12-in. spacing, e in., $30.90; 32- 
in., $35.80, and 47-in., $45.2 
_ Galvanized Whre-—Material reduc- 
tions in stocks have been made and it is 
‘quite likely that the bargains which 
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have been offered from time to time 
will be the exception during the com- 
ing weeks. Business is still below the 
peak, 


Glass.—Sales remain on a restricted 
basis, demand from building enterprises 
continuing low. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 81 per 
cent off; single strength B, all sizes, 81 
per cent off; double strength A, all sizes, 
83 per cent off; double strength B, all sizes, 
83 per cent off; putty in 100-lb. kits, $4.75; 
commercial putty, $4.10; Slaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz., 7dce. 


Hatchets.—Sales are less than nor- 
mal, although there is some constant 
movement of goods at prices which re- 
main the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Size 2 extra quality broad hatchets, 
$19 doz.; competitive grades, $13 doz.; war- 
ranted shingling hatchets, $14.25 doz.; 
competitive forged  shingling hatchets, 
$9.75 doz.; cast steel shingling hatchets, 
$6.50 doz. 


Hammers.—Hammer sales on com- 
petitive grades is quite active and val- 
ues are looked upon as fair. No price 


change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; No. first quality nail hammers, 
$13.50 per doz.; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $7.50 to $10 per doz.; cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz. 


Handles.— Prices cn some _ lower 
grades are slightly reduced. There is 
no change on the better numbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 doz.: 
No. 2, $2.50 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special 
white second growth hickory, $5 doz.; No. 
1 hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hose.—Steady business is seen in 
hose with supplies running rather 
short. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; %-in. good quality molded reel hose, 
16%c. ft.; %-in. 3-ply duck hose, good 
quality, 16c. ft.; %-in. 4-ply duck hose, good 
quality, ee- ft.; %-in. 5-ply multiple 
hose, 14e. 


aceon is claimed that the 
present prices in lanterns will prevail 
for the balance of the year but the 
trade is not showing much interest in 
placing future orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Monarch tin lantern, hot blast, $9.50 
per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz.; with large founts, $16 per 
doz.; best tubular lanterns, $9.50 per doz.; 
competition lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $7.80 
per doz. 


Ice Skates.—F uture business is being 
booked at prices which have been re- 


duced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Men’s and boys’ key clamp rocker, 
best steel runners, bright finish, 9lc. per 
pair; men’s and boys’ key clamp rocker, 
steel runners, nickel plated, $1.18 per pair; 
men’s and boys’ key clamp hockey polished 
east steel runners, $1.24 per pair; children’s 
extension, 55c. per pair; women’s and girls’ 
half key clamp rocker, $1.15 per pair; 
women’s and girls’ half’ key hockey, $1.51 
per pair. 


Lawn Mowers. — Activity is still 
found in lawn mowers although the 
movement of goods is probably less 
than it was two weeks ago. Nothing 
indicates any price change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 17-in. Pennsylvania high wheel 
mowers, $25.50 each; 17-in. Pennsylvania 
Junior mower, $27.20 each; 16-in. four- 
knife ball-bearing 10%-in. wheel mower, 
12.60; 16-in. four-knife ball-bearing 10 

n. wheel, $10.85 each; 16-in. four-knife 
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plain bearing 9-in. wheel mower, $9.45 « 
16-in. three-knife ball-bearing ‘9-in. whee] 
mower, $9.45 each; 16-in. three- pete plain 
bearing 8-in. wheel mower, $7.60 each. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Fair sales are be- 
ing made by the leading jobbers, the 
demand showing quite steady at un- 
affected prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Large size carriage bolts, 50 per cent 
off list; small size, 50-5 per cent off; large 
size machine bolts, 50-10 per cent off 
small size, 60 per cent off; all stove bolts, 
70-10 per cent off; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off. 


Nails.—The new nail price replaces 
the $4 base, which has ruled for months, 
with a $3.75 base. No material affect 
in business is anticipated, although the 
drop may steady the market. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
game: Common wire nails, $3.75 per keg 
ase. 


Paints and Oils.—Rather important 
price drops are noted in this week’s 
paint market. Linseed oil is off about 
two points and turpentine has turned 
downward sharply with a 7c. drop. De- 
natured alcohol shows 2 points lower, 
but white lead, dry paste and practical- 
ly all other basic materials are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Raw linseed oil in barrels, 87c. gal; 
5-bbl. lots, 82c. gal.; boiled oil in barrels, 
89c. gal.; in 5-bbl. lots, 84c. gal.; turpen- 
tine, 75c. gal.; denatured alcohol, 50c. gal.; 
dry paste in barrels. 7c. per lb.; white 
shellac (4-Ib. goods), $4 gal.; white lead in 
100-lb. kegs, 18c. Ib. 

Roller cla spring demand 
has passed and sales have eased off. 
Price changes have not occured. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Ball bearing boys’ roller skates, $2.45 
pair; ball bearing girls’ skates, $2.60 pair. 


Rope.—Sales are of a steady char- 
acter at unchanged prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Highest quality manila rope standard 
brands, 19% to 20%c.; No. 2, 18% to 
19%4c. Highest quality sisal rope standard 
brands, 13% to 15%c.; No. 2 sisal, 12% 
to 14%c. 


Steel Sheets.—There is some busi- 
ness on this item but it is not of a 
heavy volume. Prices seem to be set- 
tled at the quotations which have pre- 
vailed for many weeks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; 28 gage galvanized sheets, $6.40 per 
100 a 28 gage black sheets, $5.40 per 
100 Ib. 


Sporting Goods. — Seasonable goods 
are going out steadily, in fact quite 
briskly on the lower priced goods and 
in a satisfactory manner on higher 
priced merchandise. Conservative 
statements indicate that the season 
will compare well with last year. Fish- 
ing tackle has been very lively and 
there have been heavy sales of golf, 
tennis and baseball material. Prices 
remain about the same as earlier in the 
year. 

Stove Boards.—The very recent 10 
per cent decline in stove board prices 
has not been effective long enough to 
indicate whether it will pry orders loose 
or not. Jobbers are asking future busi- 
ness on the new price basis. 

Sash Cord.—Fair sales continue to 
obtain, considerable material being used 
for repair and small building work. 
Prices are unmoved. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Standard grade No. 7 sash cord, $7.50 
doz. hanks; No. 8, $8.65 doz. hanks. 


ich; 
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Separators.—June is the month of 
big separator sales and dealers are im- 
proving the opportunity to clean up 
stocks and shape themselves for new 
goods. Retailers should realize good 
separator sales throughout this month. 
There are no price shifts. 


Screws.—Dealers insist prices should 
be readjusted and refuse to buy for 
more than their barest requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Flat-head bright screws, 7214-20 per 
cent off list; round-head blued, 70-20 per 
cent off list; flat-head brass, 65-20 per cent 
off list; round-head brass, 6244-20 off list; 
japanned, 65-20 per cent off list. 

Solder.—This material is moving at 

TY ° 
all times. Prices have been well ad- 
justed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder in full cases, 
21c. per lb.; less than case lots, 23c. Ib.; 
commercial solder, 1c, to 3c. lower, accord- 
ing to grade. 


Tools.—Pliers, wrenches, screw driv- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, June 11, 1921. 

OCAL hardware market conditions 

show comparatively few changes 
this week. Price variations have con- 
tinued remarkably few, although the 
general trend of the market cannot be 
construed as anything but downward. 
In speaking of values, one of the most 
important jobbing houses says in part: 
“As time passes, it is more and more 
evident that the period of liquidation 
and adjustment in all manufactured 
goods will be slow. Manufactured 
goods cannot decline rapidly on aceount 
of labor and the two necessarily must 
go down together. We will never see 
a normal and satisfactory business the 
country over until the two are adjusted 
and the purchasing power of the dollar 
replaced on a 100 per cent basis, and 
not on a 50 per cent basis as was the 
case during the past few years. The 
great wealth of this country was not 
accumulated during the war alone. It 
is reasonable to expect that the great 
wealth accumulated prior to the war 
shall be given an opportunity for rein- 
vestment in merchandise and otherwise 
on a more equal relation between the 
value of product and capital.” The 
house adds there is nothing in the fu- 
ture to cause uneasiness for the well 
established business. 

Retail dealers, although not as active 
as they were two months or so ago, are 
doing a remarkably good business. In 
the aggregate they are buying a large 
amount of merchandise, turning same 
over frequently and at a profit. New 
England bank deposits show a further 
decrease, indicating no improvement in 
the unemployment situation to amount 
to much. It is natural to assume the 
public purchasing power will continue 
to diminish until industry grows more 
active. Any decrease in this power, 
however, is less likely to be felt by 
the hardware trade over a period of 
weeks than in other lines of business. 
People will continue to buy hardware 
because with it they can produce some- 
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ers and most of the staples in small 
tools are selling with fair regularity, 
the demand being better than it is for 
some other hardware merchandise. 
Prices show no material fluctuations. 

Wheelbarrows. — The 
grades are quite active, 
grade barrows are rather quiet. 
is no price change. 


competitive 
but higher 
There 


Washing Machines.—A variation of 
business may be found, some com- 
munities showing sales that are really 
large while others report indifferent 
business. It seems to be quite largely 
a matter of the individual store. It 
requires more intensive selling effort 
to move washers than it did a year 
ago, but those stores that are making 
the extra effort are getting good re- 
sults. Prices continue as at past levels. 


Wire Goods.—Excepting wire cloth 
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thing having a returnable value, where- 
as luxuries can wait until working 
conditions are better. 

It is quite evident, judging from con- 
versations with jobbers, we are fast 
nearing a period when some sort of 
adjustment must be made in overhead 
expenses. Just how this adjustment 
can be made without disruptment of 
business organization built up since 
1916 is a matter of serious considera- 
tion. The same question sooner or later 
will confront the retail trade, but at 
the moment it appears comparatively 
far off. Some Boston wholesale con- 
cerns have started on the annual vaca- 
tion schedule; others are engaged in 
constructing schedules. One of the 
largest mill supply interests has gone 
on its summer store working schedule, 
8 to 5 daily with the exception of Sat- 
urday. On Saturday the store closes 
at 1 p.m. It is natural to assume, 
therefore, that activity in local hard- 
ware market circles will ebb during the 
next two months. 


Automobile Accessories.—Jobbers re- 
port business running along on about 
an even keel. The aggregate business 
compares favorably with that of 1920, 
and there is nothing which indicates 
it will not continue so. As a matter 
of fact, things are constantly coming 
up that indicate a good future. Only 
this week the city of Providence, R. L., 
granted fifty-seven permits relating to 
garages and service stations, involving 
space for 442 cars and trucks. The 
expansion of the garage throughout 
New England is equally noteworthy. 


Axes.—Although, as one of the job- 
bing houses puts it, “It is nothing to 
get excited over” there is a betterment 
in the movement of axes out of local 
stocks. Individual orders involve lim- 
ited amounts of axes, but there appears 
to be more of them than heretofore. 
Bying is largely by hardware interests 
located in the so-called country dis- 
tricts where the price of coal is almost 
prohibitive for the average home. In- 


and poultry netting practically all wire 
goods show a decline under the new 
schedules made effective by the mills on 
wire goods, and which brings them 
down in keeping with other iron and 
steel products. The drop of $5 per ton 
permits a 25c. recession in goods sold 
on a 100-lb. basis. No marked increase 
in business is looked for as the demand 
already has been of a very good char- 
acter and is not apt to be greatly af- 
fected by a moderate price readjust- 
ment. The new prices should have a 
stabalizing effect on the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chi- 
cago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $3.50 per 
10) Ib.; galvenized barbed wire, $4.60; 
black painted wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.50 per 
100 sq. ft.: poultry netting galvanized be- 
fore weaving, 40-10 per cent off: galvanized 
after weaving 10 per cent. off. Catch 
weight spool galvanized cattle wire. $4.60 
per 100 Ib.’ 80 rod spool galvanized hog 
wire, $4 per spool; No. 8 galvanized plain 
wire, $4.20 per 100 Ib. 


dications are the consumption of wood 
as a fuel this winter will be of record 
breaking proportions. Retail dealers 
therefore are obliged to order axes 
more frequently to supply customers’ 
wants. 

We quote Single 
base; 
without 
above 


stocks 

per doz 
doz.. 

extras 


from jobbe 
bit axes, standard, $15.50 
double bit axes, $20.50 per 
handles. New schedule of 
base prices. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market for 
bolts and nuts is moving along in about 
the same manner as heretofore re- 
ported. As previously noted, the de- 
mand is better than it was a month 
ago, but it is extremely doubtful if 
jobbers are making as much money in 
this department as they were due to 
more active competition. It is under- 
stood some of the manufacturers of 
semi-finished nuts with S A E threads 
have cut prices 10 per cent, but there 
have not been enough of them to take 
such action to warrant any change in 
local selling prices. Jobbers admit, 
however, that the fact some manu- 
facturers are: willing. to shade prices 
to secure business makes the future of 
the market more or less uncertain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, 9¢ x 4-in.. smaller and 
shorter cut threads, 50 agd 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 45 and 5 per cent 
discount; with C T D nuts, 40 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, list net; common carriage 
bolts, small, 49 and 5 per cent discount 
larze, 49 per cent discount: Eagle carriage 
bolts, 50 and 10 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent discount; bolt ends 
45 per cent discount; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts, H. VT. square, blanks, $2.25 off 
tapped, $2 off: C PC and T square, blank. 
$2 off, tapped, $1.75 off: semi-finished hexa 
gon nuts, *-in. and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount: larger, 65 per cent discount: fin- 
ished case hardened nuts, 69 per cent dis- 
count; machine screw nuts, iron. list 
machine screw nuts, brass, 25 per cent 
discount. 


Cabinet Locks.—An important pro- 
ducer of cabinet locks has made a fur- 
ther reduction of 10 per cent in list 
prices. As a result of this action, Bos- 
ton jobbers have revised their quota- 
tions downward to correspond. 

Cutlery.—Signs of improvement are 
showing in the cutlery market. To be 
sure, the selling market is decidedly 
spotty, and at the moment the most 
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encouraging reports, in the form of or- 
ders, come from sections of Maine, 
especially in Aroostook County. In the 
New England cities and in the larger 
towns of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut there is a tendency 
among the retail trade to buy just in 
small quantities because the public is 
buying sparingly and most everybody 
has sufficient stock on hand to fill all 
immediate requirements. It should be 
stated, however, the statistical position 
of the retail market constantly is im- 
proving. By that we mean that stocks 
are slowly but surely working down- 
ward and the time is drawing nearer 
when buying orders, even if limited, 
will have to be placed. 

Scissors.—Standard ladies’ 
& ¢ ‘lark, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%-in., $12; 
5-in., $12.50; 6-in. $14. Heinisch & Wiss, 
4-in. ” $15: 5-in. , $15.90; 6-in., $17.95. Pocket, 
4-in.. $13.30 per doz.; 4%-in., $13.80; 5-in., 
$14.25. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $17.10 gi? doz. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $19 per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., 
$19 per doz, 

Shears.—Landers, Frary & Clark, japanned 
straight trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 per doz.; 
64%-in., $11.25; 7-in., $11.75; 7%-in., $12.50; 
8-in., $13; 9-in., $16. 20: 10-in., $20. Nickeled 
straight trimmers, 6-in., $12.50; 6%-in., 
$13.25; T-in., $13.75; 7¥%-in., $14.50; 8-in., 
$15: 9-in., $18. 20: 
shears, japanned, 12-in., $2 
shears, japanned, 7%-in. $1 
8-in., $15.50: French pattern, 8-in., 
Heinisch & Wiss, japanned, straight, 
$14. 40 per doz.; 6%-in., $15.30; 7-in., $16.20; 
7%-in., $17.10; 8-in., $18: 9-in.. $22.50; 10-in., 
$2 15, Nickel- -plated, 6-in., $16.80 per doz; 
6%-in., $18.15. 

Drills and Reamers.—Manufacturing 
representatives report the market on 
drills and reamers as duller than it has 
been before at any previous period 
during the present business depression. 
During the latter part of May quite 
a number of the local wholesale firms 
felt the demand was better, but what- 
ever little improvement manifested it- 
self at that time appears to have evap- 
orated. General opinion is that ma- 
chine shops are no more active than 
they were, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume most of them have sufficient sup- 
plies on hand for immediate require- 
ments. For this reason little increase 
in the movement of drills and reamers 
out of stock is anticipated until fall, at 
least. 

We quote from 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in. 
and straight shank, 40 per cent discount; 
bit stock drills, 45 per cent discount; center 
drills, 40 per cent discount; drills and coun- 
tersinks combined, 10 per cent discount; 
ratchet drills, list; wood boring brace bits, 
49 per cent discount; high speed, wire gage 
and letter sizes, plus 10 per cent: straight 
and tanered shank, 7, to %-in., plus 20 per 
cent: 33/64 and larger, plus 20 and 10 per 
cent; all other kinds of drills, 40 per cent 
discount 

Reamers.— Big stock. 20 per cent disc ount; 
bridge square and T S standard makes, 55 
per cent discount; chucking, 20 per cent 
discount; tapered pins, No. 00 to No. 5, 40 
per cent discount: No. 6 and larger, 25 per 
cent discount: escutcheon pins, 30 per cent 
discount; shell fluted rose and socket ream- 
ers, list. 

Electrical Goods.—Quite a number 
of people, who are getting ready to 
take their children into the country or 
to the seashore, have been purchasing 
electrical goods to lessen household 
duties this summer. As a result, re- 
tail dealers have been ordering more 
of this class of merchandise. The buy- 
ing, however, is of a hand-to-mouth 
character and therefore not of sufficient 
proportions to make much of an im- 


pression on stocks here. Prices, as com- 


Landers, Frary 


5; barbers’ 
50; nickeled, 


10-in. $22: bankers’ 
24. 7 
2. a) 


$15.50. 
6-in., 


jobbers’ stocks: 
tapered 
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pared with those quoted a year ago, 
are relatively low and the margin of 
profit for the manufacturer is under- 
stood to be unusually small. Any fu- 
ture adjustment of producers’ lists, 
therefore is expected to be slow and 
long drawn out, if it does materialize. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lrons.—Hot point, 30 per cent discount; 
Damanco, $4.25 each; Sheldon, $4.25 each; 
Universal, plain cord, $8 each, switch cord, 
$9 each, less 30 per cent, 12 pieces or more, 
30 and 5 per cent discount. Cheaper 
grades, $3.90 each. 

Heaters.—Hot point, 30 per cent ge 
Universal, No. 9252, Sunburst type, $12. 
list; discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal, No. 9166, 
$25 each; No. 9169, $27.50 each; discount, 
30 per cent. 

Toasters.—Universal, No. 945, $8.25 list; 
No. 946, $7.50 list; discount 30 per cent; 
discount on 12 or more, 30 and 5 per cent. 
teverso, $5.75 each net for less than six: 
six or more, $5.60 net. Star, $3.76 for less 
than six; $3.60 for six or more. 

Grills.—Universal, No. 984, $14 list each; 
No. 982, $13.25; discount, 30 per cent. 
Heat Pads.—Universal, No. 9940, $12.5 
list each; discount, 30 per cent. 

Curling trons.—Universal, with comb. No. 
9911, $7.50 list each, discount, 39 per cent. 

with quill and 
discount, 30 per 


Ranges.—T wo-burners, 
oven, No. 9688, $35 each; 
cent. 

Fencing.—The demand for all kinds 
of wire fencing is beginning to taper 
off, which might be expected in view 
of the unusually large amount of stock 
moved this season. For that reason 
the shortage, noted heretofore, is less 
noticeable and orders are filled more 
promptly. By the end of this month 
it is expected the wholesale market will 
have fallen into inactiveness. Jobbers 
anticipate a good fall business and 
steps have been taken to anticipate 
wants. 

Freezers.—Contrary to general ex- 
pectations, the movement of freezers 
both out of retail and wholesale hands 
this season has been somewhat disap- 
pointing. The weather has been against 
any active movement of stock. It takes 
hot weather to sell goods in quantities, 
and this has been, with two or three 
short exceptions, lacking so far this 
year. Retail dealers in some instances 
report good sales, but in such cases 
they have sufficient stock on hand to 
take care of all requirements without 
making fresh commitments. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

White Mountain, 1-qt., $4.85 each; 2-qt., 
$5.65; 3-qt., $6.75; 4-qt., $8.25: 6-qt., $10.45; 
8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., $18; 12-qt., $21.55; 
15-qt., $25.60; 20-qt., $33.20; 25-qt., $42.60. 
Discount 30 per cent. 

Arctic, 2-qt., $4.60 each; 3-qt.. $5.55; 4-qt., 
$6.80; 6-qt., $8.60. Discount, 30 per cent. 

Acme, 2-qt., $12 per doz. from. store; 
4-qt., $20 per doz. from factory. 

Galvanized Ware.—The recent down- 
ward adjustment of local market values 
has, in the opinion of several of the 
wholesale houses, stimulated business. 
It may be, however, that retail stocks 
had reached a condition where orders 
would have been placed regardless of 
prices. That is something we are un- 
able to decide. The fact remains that 
business is better, although not ma- 
terially so, which in itself is encourag- 
ing. Local stocks are in fairly good 
condition and prompt deliveries are 
made on order. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

; ‘ans —4ialvanized, with three 
j $5 each; Sexton cans, 


stays. 
$3 50 


Coal Hods Japanned, with wood handles, 
Th-in., $4 per doz.: 16-in.. $4.32; 17-in., 
$4.75; galvanized, with wood handles, 15-in., 
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$5.5); 


Pails.— 


16-in., $6.10; 
Kight-qt., 
$2.80: 12-qt., $3.08; 
pails, 40 lb, to the 
doz., $5.10. 

Tubs.—Galvanized, 
No. 300, $14.50. 

Garbage Cans.— Galvanized, No. 1, $1 
yer doz.; No. 2, $1.40; No. 4, $1. 

Iron and Steel. —Things are running 
along in the iron and steel market 
about as they have been. A moderate 
amount of stock is moved weekly, but 
a ton of stock is spread out over a 
large number of orders. Jobbers are 
obliged to buy only occasionally, as a 
result, and in ordering a car of either 
iron or steel they are very likely to 
include a wide variety of sizes. Much 
has been said in the press of late re- 
garding lower prices on iron and steel, 
No evidences of lower prices are to be 
had in the Boston wholesale market. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: 

lron.—Refined, $3.18 per 100*Ib. 
and ;;-in. round and square, $5; 
fined iron, $5; Wayne iron, $8.50; 
iron, rounds, %-in. 2%-in., 8c. 
other sizes, 10c. base. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.18 per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $4.18 to $4.28; concrete bars, 
plain, $3.18; twisted, $3.45144; angles, chan- 
nels and beams, $3.18 to $3.28: tire steel, 
$4.25 to $4.75; open-hearth spring. steel, 
$5.50; crucible spring steel, $11.50; steel 
bands, $3.83 to $4.48; steel hoops, $4.38; 
cold et steel, $4.65 to $5.15; toe calk 
steel, 

Quality. 


17-in., $6.58; 18-in., 
$2.44 per doz.: 
14-qt., $3.45; 

doz., $4.50; 50 Ib. 


No. 200, 


$7.15. 
10-qt., 
heavier 
to the 


$13 per doz., 


base; \4 
best re- 
Norway 
net; all 


lots under 1000 Ib. 
lots of 1000 Ib. 


‘differentials, 
of a size, 35c. per 100 Ib.; 
to 1999 lb. of a size, 14 


Jars.—Prices on all kinds of preserv- 
ing jars are firm. An increased de- 
mand is anticipated as a result of the 
cost of sugar this year. It will be re- 
‘alled that last year the average 
housewife was backward in preserving 
fruits due to the cost of sugar and the 
sale of jars suffered as a result. Raw 
sugar to-day is cheaper than it has 
been in four years or so. Last year’s 
experience caused some of the local 
jobbing houses to discontinue stocking 
jars. As a result Boston’s stocks to- 
day are comparatively small, and those 
dealers carrying various lines are plan- 
ning no carry-over this season. Be- 
cause of these conditions it is common- 
ly predicted that stocks here will have 
been generally cleaned up by the mid- 
dle of July. Such predictions are based 
on the volume of business booked from 
day to day so far this month. There 
is also a good sale of fruit jar rubbers. 


Mill Supplies.—Subtracting such or- 
ders as originate with the so-called 
garage trade, comparatively little is 
doing in mill supplies in general. The 
important mill supply houses report 
going business as 40 to 50 per cent less 
than that of a year ago. Overhead 
costs, on the other hand are as high 
if not higher, and in several instances 
report has it firms are seriously cutting 
operating forces. The largest users of 
mill supplies are buying almost noth- 
ing and report there is little likelihood 
of any loosening of the purse strings 
until fall, at least. 

Sash Cords.—Rumblings of lower 
prices noted a week ago have developed 
into realities. Manufacturers of the 
less expensive sash cord have reduced 
prices on an average of 3c. per |b. 
The better kinds remain unchanged in 
price. The volume of sash cord mov- 
ing out of local stocks is larger than 
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it was a month or two ago, due to an 
increase in home and garage construc- 
tion throughout New England, but the 
market is far from active. Reduced 
costs of raw material and greater effi- 
ciency of labor account for the new 
list prices as noted above. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Sash Cord, Acme, in doz. lots, No. 6, 34c. 
per Ib.; No. 7. 32c.; Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 12, 
30c.; Samson, No. 7, 57c. per Ib.; 
and larger, 56c. 


No. 8 


Screws.—lInstances are reported 
where manufacturers of cap and lag 
screws have reduced prices 10 per cent. 
The decline has not been general and 
until it is, local selling quotations prob- 
ably will remain as they are. The de- 
mand for this class of hardware is only 
fair, at best, and there is keen com- 
petition on the part of the producers 
for business. Stocks are in fairly good 
condition and there is no reason why 
retail stocks should not be filled 
promptly. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, June 6. 


N no direction has there been any 

- betterment in the situation in the 
steel trade in the past week, and if 
there is any change whatever, it is 
that things are quieter than they have 
been at any time since last fall, when 
the present depression started. A pretty 
good idea of the extent of the depres- 
sion in the steel business was given 
last week by C. M. Schwab, chairman 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
who made an address at the celebra- 
tion of the Studebaker Corporation at 
South Bend, Ind. Mr. Schwab said in 
his remarks that he had been actively 
connected with the steel business for 
over 40 years, and never in all that 
time had he known it to be so thor- 
oughly depressed as it is at this time. 
Mr. Schwab said further that there 
would be no permanent betterment un- 
til there had been further liquidation, 
not only in prices of steel, but in labor 
and in practically all commodities. 
Events of the past two weeks or more 
would indicate that liquidation is now 
going on at a more rapid rate, and that 
this will continue for some time to 
come. Some manufacturers who had 
heavy stocks of their products on hand 
made when costs of steel and labor were 
much higher than they are now, and 
who hoped they would be able to work 
these stocks off without reducing prices, 
have finally seen the light, and in 
the past week or so have made quite 
material reductions in their prices and 
have been able to. book large orders 
from customers who had been holding 
off from buying, feeling that prices 
were certain to be lower. This has 
proved to be the case. 

At this writing, all indications are 
pointing to lower prices on practically 
all manufactured goods, also on raw 
materials such as billets, sheet and tin 
bars, and on other forms of semi-fin- 
ished steel. In the past week lower 
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We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 72% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 72% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 70 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 65 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 62% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 65 per cent 
discount; round head nickeled, 60 per cent 
discount; flat head nickeled, 60 per cent 
discount; flat head galvanized, 57% per 
cent discount, 

Coach screws, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; set screws, including headless, 60 
per cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
fillister, 30 per cent discount; flat, 20 per 
cent discount; button head, 15 per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent discount; 
iron machine screws, flat and round head, 
50 per cent discount; fillister, 45 per cent 
discount; flat and round head brass, 40 
per cent discount; fillister, 35 per cent 
discount. 

Skates.—Usually at this time of the 
year the local jobbers have placed or- 
ders for skates with the manufactur- 
ers and have booked some retail for- 
ward business. The condition of trade 
is not working out in this manner in 
1921. Jobbers admit in a majority of 


instances that they banked on lower 
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prices have come on black and blue an- 
nealed sheets and also on wire prod- 
ucts. Pig iron has gone off from 50c. 
to $1 per ton, while prices on iron and 
steel scrap are also lower. Prices on 
some grades of chain are lower, two 
leading makers having put out new 
prices in the past week. On some lines 
of heavy hardware makers are at work 
revising their prices to a lower basis, 
and the new prices will go into effect 
on July 1, or before. The jobbers and 
consumers are still holding off from 
buying more than actual needs, feeling 
there is no prospect of any advances, 
but that all signs point to lower values 
on practically all lines of goods. 

Estimated rate of operation in blast 
furnaces and steel works is about 25 
per cent of normal. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is said to be running at about 37 
per cent, but some independent mills 
are running at a less rate; a few are 
doing almost nothing. The output of 
pig iron by all the blast furnaces in 
this country in May was only 1,221,221 
tons, the smallest output in any one 
month since May, 1908. Current out- 
put of pig iron is at the rate of about 
14,000,000 tons per year, while the ca- 
pacity of the country is about 42,000,- 
000 tons per year. These figures show 
in a startling way how far the depres- 
sion in steel has gone, and at this time 
there are no signs that improvement 
will come in the near future. How long 
present conditions will last, not even 
a guess can be made. With the country 
making only 20 per cent of its steel 
making capacity, it would seem certain 
that consumption is taking care of this 
output, and perhaps is exceeding it. At 
all events no manufacturers are run- 
ning to pile up stocks; on the contrary 
stocks of nearly all manufactured goods 
in the hands of the makers at present 
are away below normal. This is the 
one bright spot in an otherwise dark 
situation. 

Competition from Germany in nearly 
all lines of manufactures is already be- 
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prices and held off pending a reduction 
in manufacturers’ lists. No change 
has come, however, and the jobber finds 
himself in a position where he will have 
to depend on the chance of getting 
what stock is needed later in the year. 
The attitude of the wholesale firms so 
far this year is reflected in the an- 
nouncement of the closing of the Sam- 
uel Winslow *Skate Co., Worcester, 
Mass., for an indefinite period, throw- 
ing some 150 hands out of employment. 
Another large skate manufacturing es- 
tablishment has announced a drastic 
curtailment in output due to the lack 
of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Allen & 
Rollins Co., skates, tubular, aluminum fin- 
ish, hockey and racer, $9 per pair 

Steel Wool.—Although not an im- 
portant item in the hardware trade, as 
a matter of record, announcement is 
made of a reduction of approximately 
10 per cent in prices on leading brands 
of steel wool. 


ing keenly felt by American manufac- 
turers. As an example, we can state 
that on a recent order for 10,000 steel 
forged car wheels for Argentine Re- 
public, Germany underbid the Ameri- 
can mills by about 20 per cent, and 
took the order. Recently a large job- 
ber here has received quotations from 
Helland on wire nails, galvanized wire 
and on other goods. The quotations 
were made in florins, and the jobber 
is now having these figured out in our 
money to see how they compare with 
American prices. There seems to be 
no doubt but that German goods are 
going to be strong competitors in the 
world’s markets, and the domestic 
manufacturers will be wise if they get 
ready in every way they can to meet 
the German competition. 

Reports from the hardware trade 
are that trade is fair considering the 
great general depression, some jobbers 
saying their business- for May was 
only slightly less than in the same 
month last year. Country trade is 
better than city trade, but retailers are 
not buying more than necessary to 
keep up their stocks. In order to try 
to move goods more rapidly, the re- 
tail stores are having special sales, fea- 
turing some popular goods on which 
they name special prices. These have 
been generally successful. 

Seasonable goods are fairly active, 
garden hose, garden tools and other 
lines moving out quite freely. The 
strike in the building trades here is 
still on, no signs yet appearing of a 
settlement. The building contractors 
seem determined to fight it out, and 
are printing large advertisements in 
the local daily papers setting forth 
their position and pointing out why they 
cannot continue war prices for labor. 
Collections are reported as uniformly 
good, but credits are being closely 
watched, and jobbers are inclined to 
insist on prompt settlement of accounts. 

Aluminum Goods.—The recent reduc- 
tion of about 15 per cent in prices by 
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at least one maxer has not helped 
sales to any great extent. The trade 
is buying these goods as they are need- 
ed, believing there will be still lower 
prices before long. 

Automobile Accessories.—Dealers re- 
port the demand for these goods as 
fair but say the reductions in prices 
of cars by nearly all the makers have 
unsettled the sales of aecessories, the 
trade buying only what it needs, in 
anticipation of lower prices. The Ford 
Motor Co. has just made another slight 
reduction in prices of its cars, and it 
is reported that prices on Ford parts 
are to be cut in the near future.. It 
is also said that prices on some makes 
of spark plugs and jacks are soon to 
be reduced. Prices on all kinds of ac- 
cessories are more or less uneven, but 
jobbers are quoting to the trade about 
as follows: 

Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, 
in lots of 12: A. C. Titan spark plugs, 65c. 
in lots up to 10, and 58ec. in lots of from 10 
to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes, in lots less than 50; Champion X, 50c. 
each for less than 100 and 48c. each for over 


100; Champion regular, 58c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes, and 56c. each for over 100. 


Athletic Goods.—A. J. Reach & Co., 
Philadelphia, are now making up their 
prices on fall and winter athletic goods, 
such as foot balls, punching bags and 
boxing gloves, for delivery over the 
next three or four months. These new 
prices will be lower than last year and 
will show reductions from 10 to 20 per 
cent on most lines. 

Axes.—There has been some increase 
in business owing to the recent cut 
in prices, stocks of jobbers and retail- 
ers having been very low and badly in 
need of replenishing when the reduc- 
tion was made. The lower prices are 
said to be holding firm and there is 
more disposition on the part of the 
trade to buy ahead. While there are 
no definite guarantees on prices, it is 
said the makers will take care of their 
trade should there be any serious re- 
duction in prices, but which is not ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Jobbers quote from store as 
First quality, single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
base; first quality, double bit, $19.50 per 
duz. base’ first quality, handled, single bit, 
extra handled, $19.50 per doz.; first quality, 
handled, single bit extra handled, $19.50 per 
doz.; first quality handled, double bit, extra 
handled, $24.50 per doz. An advance on 
3¥%-lb. to4%-lb. of 50c. per doz. is charged, 
and on 4-lb. to 5-lb. $1 per doz. 

Batteries.—There has been a reduc- 
tion in prices on dry batteries of 10 to 
15 per cent. Jobbers now quote to the 
trade at $30.20 in barrels containing 
100 batteries each. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is no 
betterment in the demand for these 
goods, buyers still placing orders only 
for actual needs. Prices on nuts and 
bolts are fairly steady, but on rivets 
are being shaded, some makers who 
want business badly recently quoting 
rivets to the large trade as low as 
$3.10 in large lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Jobbers quote the trade about as fol- 
lows: 

Large machin» bolts, 50, 10 and 5 to 60 
per cent off list; small machine belts, cut 
thread, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent off list; 
rolled thread, 65 to 65 and 10 per cent off 
list; carriage bolts, small, cut thread, 50 and 
10 to 60 per cent off list; rolled thread, 60 to 
60 and 10 per cent off list; large, cut thread, 
50 and 5 to 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


follows: 
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Brooders and _ Incubators. — Under 
date of June 1 the Buckeye Incubator 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, issued new prices 
to the trade on its line of incubators 
as follows: No. 14, style E, $18.50; 
No. 16, style E, $31; No. 17, style E, 
$42.25; No. 1 standard, $43.50; No. 2 
standard, $51.50; No. 3 standard, $65; 
No. 4 standard, $77.50; No. 5 standard, 
$120. On brooders the company quotes 
as follows: No. 20 metal, $13.50; No. 
21 metal, $17; No. 22 metal, $21.50; No. 
18 standard, $25.50; No. 19 standard, 
$31.50; No. 10 blue flame brooder, 
$19.75; No. 11, $23.50, and No. 12, 
$27.50. To the small trade the usual 
advances over these prices are charged. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The extensive 
strike in the local building trades, to 
which extended notice was made in our 
report of last week, has practically shut 
off the new demand for builders’ hard- 
ware in this district. At present there 
are no signs of a settlement of the 
strike, and it is likely to be long drawn 
out. 

Brushes.—It is understood that all 
makers of brushes are getting new 
prices ready for the trade, and which 
will show reductions of 10 to 15 per 
cent in prices. These new and lower 
prices will be sent out in a week or 
10 days. 

Cabinet Locks.—The Eagle Lock Co. 
and the Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. have 
announced reductions in prices on their 
lines of cabinet locks of about 10 per 
cent. 

Chain.—Under date of June 1 the 
leading makers of chain issued new 
prices showing material reductions in 
prices on some lines. 

The new prices show reductions of 20c. to 
40c. per pair on trace chains, with the ex- 
tras for hooks, T hooks and T bars cut 2c. 
per pair from the old list, dated April 11, 
1921, while the charge for galvanizing and 
for copper plating has been cut from 2c. to 
8c. per pair. Stake chains have been low- 
ered 25c. to 30c. per ft.. Discounts have 
been increased (price lowered) 5 per cent 
on butt, stage, breast, with the exception 
of double and tapered, machine and coil 
chains and cow ties. Repair links and lap 
links and rings have been reduced in price 
15 per cent. No. 25 steel dees now are 
quoted at list, against list plus 20 per cent 
in the April list. 

The United States Chain & Forging 
Co., Pittsburgh, also sent out under 
date of June 1 new discounts applying 
on Price List 3-A and with reductions 
on some lines. The new demand for 
chain for some time has been quiet, 
the trade buying only in small lots to 
meet actual needs. 

Cuspidors.—New prices have been 
issued on indurated fiber ware showing 
reductions in prices on most lines, cus- 
pidors having been cut 25 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.— These goods 
are moving out more freely than for 
some time, in spite of the fact that 
the trade still believes that prices 
should have been lowered for this year. 
Prices are holding well, jobbers quoting 
to the trade about as follows on. the 
leading makes: 

Blizzard, 3-qt., $3.90; 4-qt., 
&-qt., $8. Lightning, 3-qt., $4 
6-qt., $6.50; 8-qt., $8.50. Artic, ¢ 
4-qt., $4.80; 6-qt., 50; 8-qt., $8.50. 
Mountain, °%-qt., 75; 4-qt., $65.75; 
$7.40: 8-qt., $9.50. Auto . Vacuum, 
$3.33; 2-qt., $4; 4-qt., $6.67, and 
freozer, 2-qt., $1. 


$4.80; 
25; 5-qt., - 
3-qt., $3.90; 
White 
6-qt., 
3-qt.. 
Acme 


6-qt. $6; 


$5.25 
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Lawn Fence.—The end of June will 
find the demand for field fence pretty 
well over until the fall demand starts 
up. The trade in lawn fence this year 
has been heavy, dealers reporting that 
they had a good season. Prices are 
still quoted as before, but not much 
new business is being placed. 

Standard Cyclone fencing, L extra, is 
quoted at $9.80 for 46-in., While 42-in. is 
quoted at $11. Prices on 36-in., style F, are 
$13.F0 for 36-in. and $14.75 for 42-in. Single 
— gates for same are quoted at $3.40 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new trade 
in both iron and steel bars is still very 
quiet, the mills not operating to more 
than about 25 per cent of capacity. Job- 
bers also report the demand quiet and 
only for small lots. It is said the mill 
price of 2.10c. for Bessemer steel bars is 
not being held. It is intimated that dur- 
ing this week a general reduction in 
steel prices will be announced by lead- 
ing interests, and if this comes, both 
iron and steel bars will be included. 

Jobbers are quoting soft steel bars at 
2.65c. to 2.75e. and common iren bars at 
about 2.85c. to 3c. for small lots from store 

Handles.—Prices on handles for axes, 
hatchets and sledges made of hickory 
wood have been reduced about 10 per 


cent. 


Sheets.—Prices on blue annealed and 
Bessemer black sheets are being shad- 
ed. The price of blue annealed sheets 
as of April 13, was put at 3c. at mill 
but sales have been made at 2.90c., and 
it is intimated that 2.80c. has been 
done. The price of No. 28 gage black 
sheets was made 4c. at mill, but sales 
have been made at 3.85c. or lower. 
The new demand for sheets both by 
jobbers and retailers is quiet, the sheet 
mills operating to only about 25 per 
cent. There is some shading on sheets 
by jobbers, general asking prices being 
about as follows: 


For No. 1 blue annealed, 3.10c. base 
Pittsburgh; 4c. base for No, 28 black, and 
5e. base for No. 28 galvanized. In lots of 
one to ten bundles out of Pittsburgh ware- 
houses the price is $25 per ton above the 
manufacturers’ prices, or 4.35c., 5.25c. and 
6.25c., respectively. Larger quantities sell 
at somewhat lower prices. 

O-Cedar Mops.—The Channel Churn 
Co., Chicago, makers of these goods, 
have made a reduction in prices of 
about 15 per cent. 

Paint Brushes.—Nearly all makers 
have made a reduction in prices of 
about 15 per cent. 

Paints and Supplies.—The new de- 
mand for paints and painters’ supplies 
is still quite heavy. As pointed out in 
these reports before, so many men are 
out of work and in order to find some- 
thing to do, and at the same time save 
some money, they are buying paints and 
painting their homes. Prices are firm 
as follows. 

Standard grades of ready 
are $4.25 per gal.; linseed oil 
val., in berrels; turpentine is 82c. 
and white lead is $13 per 100 Ib. 

Stucco 4-in. brushes are sold at about $4 
each at retail. Putty is sold at $1.25 for 
12% Ib. and $2.25 for 25 lb. Sandpaper is 
sold at 30 and 10 off list. Shellac is lower 
in price. Cheaper grades are sold at $3.50) 
per gal., medium grades at $4 and high 
grades at $4.25 per gal. 

Tool Grinders.—Most makers of tool 
grinders have announced a _ reduction 
in prices of about 10 per cent. 


mixed paints 
is 88c. per 
per gal., 
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Wire Products.—As intimated in our 
report last week would be the case, the 
independent mills have made a reduc- 
tion of $5 per ton in prices on all wire 
products, and this reduction has been 
met unofficially by the American Steel 
& Wire Co., the largest producer. The 
reduction so far has failed to better 
the demand, which is mostly for small 
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lots to meet current needs. 

Local jobbers are now quoting wire nails 
from store at $3.35 base per plain an- 
nealed wire at $3.10 base; galvanized wire, 
No. 9, $3.80; 2-point cattle wire $3.50, 
{-point $3.75, all in 80-rod reels. 

Wood Bowls.—There has been a re- 
duction of 25 per cent in prices on 
maple wood bowls. The demand is only 
fair. 


Keg, 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, June 13. 

USINESS in hardware lines on the 

whole has quieted down somewhat. 
A falling off in sales is noted by re- 
tailers in the outlying districts and by 
jobbers. However, downtown mer- 
chants in Cleveland report the aggre- 
gate volume of business about the 
same as a year ago, although in dollars 
and cents it is less owing to a reduc- 
tion in prices. Seasonable goods are 
moving rather slowly, this being part- 
ly due to weather conditions. This is 
particularly true of lawn mowers and 
screen doors. Garden hose generally is 
not active, although a few retailers re- 
port an excellent volume of business in 
hose. One seasonable line that is mov- 
ing well is oil cook stoves and ovens. 
Jobbers are getting a good volume of 
business from country merchants for 
bathtubs, lavatories and other bath- 
room equipment. 

Locally, the hardware trade has been 
seriously affected by the strike in the 
building industry, which has been set- 
tled by arbitration after an almost 
complete discontinuance of work for 
five weeks. Because of the strike there 
has been very little demand for build- 
ers’ hardware, carpenters’ tools and 
various building supplies. 

The most important price change 
noted is the reduction of 25 cents per 
keg in nails, 25 cents per 100 lb. on 
wire and a corresponding reduction on 
barb wire. With this exception there 
have been practically no price changes 
during the past week or two, but quite 
a few changes are expected to be an- 
nounced for July 1. Some items, such 
as bolts and nuts, sheets and steel roof- 
ing are weak and some of the trade 
look for lower prices on these goods. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Dealers and jobbers are doing a very 
satisfactory volume of business in auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, but the demand 
for accessories is rather slow. Jobbers 
state that dealers stocks are still fairly 
large and consequently there is not 
much buying by retail dealers. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Reliable jacks, No.1, $2.33; No. 
2. $3.33, in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark 
plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots 
of from 10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 9%fc. 
each for all sizes, in lots less than 50; 
Champion X, 50c. each for less than 100 
and 48¢c, each for over 100: Champion regu- 
lar, 58c. each for less than 100 all sizes, 
and 56c. each for over 100 

Axes.—There has been little activity 
in axes since the recent price reduction. 

Jobbers quote: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 


per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; second 
grade axes, single bitted, handled, $19 per 
doz.; unhandied, $16 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 
doz. 

Brushes.—Some of the manufactur- 
ers of paint and varnish brushes have 
announced price reductions of 10 to 15 
per cent, to become effective July 1. 
However, on some items the reductions 
have been placed in effect. 

Batteries—The National Carbon 
Company has made sharp price reduc- 
tions on its large dry cell and hot shot 
batteries. The reduction on No. 6 bat- 
teries is 7 cents each. Flashlight bat- 
teries are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote Columbia, No. 6 dry cell 
batteries at 30c. each for ignitor and 29c. 
each for the regular batteries, in bbl. lots. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers are getting 
a good volume of orders on bolts and 
nuts from the country trade, but or- 
ders from city dealers are light. Prices 
are weak and regular quotations are 
being shaded. Manufacturers’ prices 
are unchanged but jobbers are looking 
for lower prices. 

Jobbers quote: Large machine bolts, 55 
per cent off list; small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 50 to 60 per cent off list, rolled 
thread, 50 to 60 and 10 off list; carriage 
bolts, large and small, cut thread, 45 to 50 
per cent off list; small, rolled thread, 50 
and 10 off list; hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3 off list; blank, $3.50 off list; semi- 


finished nuts, 75 to 75 and 10 per cent off 
list. 


Binder Twine.—There is a moderate 
demand for binder twine and jobbers 
report that many retailers have not 
yet placed orders for their season’s 
requirements. 

Jobbers quote standard binder twine at 
$7.25 per bale of 50 lbs., for shipment from 
factory and $7.37'4 for shipment from 
stock. 

Barb Wire.—Following price reduc- 
tions by some of the wire mills, jobbers 
have reduced prices 30 cents per spool 
on barb wire. The demand continues 
fair. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 
in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
$3.80; hog wire, $4.10; American special, 
$2.85. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand’ for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe is steady and prices are 
firm. 

Jobbers quote eaves 


cent off list and conductor 
cent off list 


Fence.—The demand for chicken 
fence continues good, but field fence 
is moving rather slowly. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote fence prices f.o.b, Pitts- 
burgh as follows: 60 per cent off list for 
full cars; 59 per cent off list for 1000 rods 
or over: 58 per cent off list for less than 
1000 rods. 


Garden Tools.—There is little activ- 
ity at present in garden tools. Retail- 
ers’ sales have been only moderate and 


trough at 74 per 
pipe at 65 per 
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most dealers still have fair stocks. 

Garden Hose.—Garden hose has been 
moving rather slowly this season ow- 
ing to weather conditions, and retailers 
still have good stocks. No _ price 
changes are expected before late in the 
summer, when new prices will be an- 
nounced for next season. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a further cut 
in prices at that time. 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
galvanized ware continues rather slow 
as dealers are buying only in small 
lots. While regular prices are un- 
changed, some special prices are being 
made by jobbers on certain lines, mak- 
ing prices very irregular. 

Jobbers galvanized 
wringer attachment, No. 1 i 
No, 2, $8.50 per doz.; No. 
doz.; 12-qt. pails, $2.75 per 
Band pails, $8.64 per 

Handles.—Retail dealers in some sec- 
tions report a very good demand for 
handles owing to the fact that farmers 
are placing new handles in old tools 
instead of buying new tools. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers 
Co.'s 
without 


quote 


doz 


American 

lay and manure 
fefrules, as follows: 
handles, $3.50 per doz.: 

doz.; 5 ft., $4.50 per doz.; 

$4.10 per doz.; 4% ft., $4.35 per doz 
$5.50 per doz. Shovel handles: X 
shovel handles, $6.25 per doz.; long handled 
shovel handles, X grade, $5 per doz. Hoe 
handles, X $4 per doz.: No. grade, 
$2.25 per doz. Single an | bl t axe 
handles, XXX _ grade, é doz 
grade, $4.25 per doz.: X grade, $2.60 
doz. 

Ice Cream Frecezers.—The demand 
for ice cream fr. zers is at present 
rather light. Prices are unchanged. 

Ice Skates.—Sales of ice skates so 
far have been rather light. In some 
cases jobbers are not yet pushing this 
line as they have not secured their 
samples. 

Nails and Wire.—Jobbers have re- 
duced prices 25 cents per keg on nails 
and 25 cents per 100 lbs. on wire, fol- 
lowing price reductions that have been 
made by the mills. The demand is 
rather slow. 

Jobbers quote nails at $3.50 per keg for 
less than car lots for stock shipment, $3.35 
per keg for less than car lots for mill ship- 
ment and $3.10 per keg for car lots for 
mill shipment. For shipment from stock 
jobbers quote No. 9 annealed wire, $3.25 
per 100 Ibs.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.95 
per 100 Ibs.; cement coated nails, 3.25 
per 100 Ibs. ° 

Oil Cook Stoves.—The demand for oil 
cook stoves has increased considerably 
and is now fairly heavy. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobhers quote the Ker 
stove as follows: Two-b 
burner, $17.45; 4-burner, $21.70 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Wire cloth cqntinues to move in fair 
volume but poultry netting is quiet. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Jobbers quote as follows 
> per cent discount f.« 
mill shipment and 
discount for shipment fror 
vanized weaving black w 
100 sq ft for eT 
$2.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 1 
white metal and galvanized wire « 
per 100 sq. ft. for mill shipment and 
for stock shipment; bronze wire 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Paints and Varnishes.—Paints 
moving rather slowly. The local 
mand has been affected by the 
in the building trades which put a stop 


quote 


Z.: 2 
grade 


per 


XX 
per 


h 
z 
cloth, $9.25 


are 
de- 


strike 
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to most of the repainting of houses. 
Jobbers have been unable to get any 
information from manufacturers as to 
any price changes that may be made 
July 1 and are anxiously waiting a 
price announcement. Linseed oil has 
advanced 4 cents per gallon and tur- 
pentine continues to fluctuate. Prices 
on white lead are unchanged. Some 
of the manufacturers who had guar- 
anteed white lead prices until June 30 
have extended this guarantee to Au- 
gust 31. 

Jobbers quote best grades of mixed paints 
at $3 per gal. for colors and $3.25 for white; 
linseed oil, 87 cents per gal. for raw oil in 
bbl. lots and 89 cents for boiled oil; tur- 
pentine, 76% cents per gal., in bbl. lots 
and white lead 13 cents per Ib. 


Refrigerators. — Refrigerators con- 
tinue to move rather slowly. Weather 
conditions have been against retail 
sales. Retailers’ stocks are reported 
to be rather low but retailers are buy- 
ing only one or two refrigerators at a 
time to fill in when they make sales. 

Rope.—The demand for rope from 
the country trade is fairly good. Prices 


are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grade manila rope at 
19%c. per Ib. for shipment frem_ stock; 
sisal rope at 14%c. per lb. for shipment 
from mill, and 15c. per Ib. for shipment 
from stock. 


Rubber Roofing.—Jobbers are getting 
a good volume of orders for rubber 
roofing and the demand on retailers for 
this roofing for repair work is holding 
up well. Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Steel Roofing.—Prices on steel roof- 
ing are unchanged, but there are some 
reports of price concessions. 

Jobbers quote in. corrugated 29 gage 
steel roofing at $4.57 per sq. 


Steel Sheets.—Sheets are in light de- 
mand and prices are unchanged. There 
is a little shading by some of the mills 
and jobbers are looking for a price 


reduction. 
Jobbers quote: 
for No. 28 for 
nized sheets at 
stock shipment. 


Black sheets, 4.306 cents 
mill shipment and gilv1- 
5.25 cents to 5.50 cents fon 
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Screws.—The demand for screws 
continues rather dull with no change 
in prices. 

Jobbers quote: Flat head bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list: round head, 
blued or bright, 65, 20 and 10 per cent off 
list; flat head, japanned, 65, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list; flat head, brass, 65, 10 and 10 
p2r cent off list. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—The most of 
the retailers have placed orders for 
stove pipe and elbows for fall delivery 
and jobbers’ sales now are limited 
largely to pick-up orders. Prices are 
guaranteed until October. 1 

Jobbers quote stock prices as follows: 
Four in. 28 gage, blue stove pipe, $3.75 
per crate or 25 joints; 6 in., $4.40 per crate; 
elbows, 4 in., 28 gage, blued, $1.20 per doz.; 
6 in., $1.65 per doz, 

Sporting Goods.—Tennis goods con- 
tinue to move in good volume and 
jobbers are getting a fair volume of re- 
orders for baseball goods and fishing 
tackle. Bicycles are still moving very 
slowly. Jobbers attribute the light de- 
mand to the present high prices. 

Stoves.—There is practically no ac- 
tivity in stoves and no information has 
come from manufacturers regarding 
price changes. At least two of the 
manufacturers are now guaranteeing 
prices of heating stoves up to Janu- 
ary 1. 

Twist Drills.—The twist drill market 
is demoralized. Some resale stocks 
are still coming on the market at 10 
to 15 per cent below manufacturers’ 
prices and some jobbers are now quot- 
ing the same prices as manufacturers. 

We quote carbon twist drills at 47% 
to 50 per cent off list. 

Vacuum Cleaners.—As this is the off 
season in the vacuum cleaner business 
the demand is rather slow. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote the Apex vacuum cleaner at 
$52.50 retail price, subject to a discount of 
approximately 30 per cent to dealers. de- 
pending on «auantities. and the toval 
cleaner at $67.50 with attachments and &55 
without attachments, retail prices, and $36 
and $32 to dealers, dealers’ prices, however, 
depending on quantities 
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\ 7HOLESALE and retail dealers re- 
port that there has been a slight 
improvement in sales over the previous 


week. The weather in this territory has 
been much colder than normal and this 
has had its influence in retarding sales 
on seasonable goods, although a very 
good volume of business is being done. 
Both dealers and jobbers continue to buy 
in small lots and are sending in many 
small repeat orders to keep their stocks 
in shape. The unemployment situation 
shows no improvement, and this is a 
large factor in keeping business from 
being real active. 

Dealers who do a good deal of ad- 
vertising and run special sales are able 
to stimulate quite a little business in 
this manner, as the public is looking 
for bargains more than has been done 
in the past five or six years and are 
quick to realize when the price is 
right. 

The recent railway labor adjustment 


is expected to go a long »way to im- 
prove conditions in this territory, as 
some of the roads have already stated 
that several thousand men would be re- 
employed by the first of July. Even 
though they will have to work for less 
they will still be receiving a compara- 
tively good wage when it is considered 
that thousands have worked only a 
few days a month. 

The past week broke the high record 
in the amount of building permits be- 
ing taken out in this teritory, so that 
improvement should be noted in build- 
ers’ hardware very shortly. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware are showing a very steady 
improvement, and over the counter 
sales are away ahead of even last year. 
Contract sales are developing in such 
a manner that the volume will soon 
reach that of last season. Most of the 
construction work outside of school- 
houses is for dwellings, and naturally 
it will take a good many dwellings to 
equal the sales of hardware for a large 
office building. Prices now seem to be 
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stabilized, and dealers are able to get 
prompt deleveries. 

Axes.— Demand for axes is very 
small at this season of the year. Some 
factories have reported decline in price, 
but this has not as yet been put in 
effect by the jobber. Prices remain 
as last. 

We 
Singte 
base 


qucte from local jobbers’ stocks: 
bit, base weights, $17.25; double bit, 
weights, $22. 

Brads.— Demand for brads shows 
some improvement along with im- 
provement in_ building conditions. 
Prices remain firm as last quoted. 

_ We quote from local jobbers’ 
‘5 per cent from standard lists. 

Bolts.—Because of unusual quietness 
in the manufacturing lines there is 
no improvement in the sales of bolts, 
which are far below normal. Prices 
on any large orders are being shaded 
below prevailing market, otherwise 
prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from local 
Small carriage bolts, 50 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 45 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 50-10-5 per cert; large machine bolts, 
0-5 per cent; stove bolts, 60-5 per cent; 
lag screws, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Demand for this line has 
shown considerable improvement and 
will no doubt develop into good volume 
as houses under construction are com- 
pleted. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Kaves trough, 28 gage, 5 in. lap joint, single 
bead, $5.25 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
gage, corrugated, °% in., $5.40 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.72 per doz. 

Files.—Sales of files continue at a 
low point because of manufacturing 
conditions. There is no immediate 
prospect of improvement. Prices firm 
as last. 

We qucte from local jobbers’ 
Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent from 
Arcade, 60-10 per cent from list. 

Galvanized Ware.—A little more in- 
terest is now being shown in this line 
as prices have reached a fairly low 
level. Retail sales continue only of 
small volume. Prices remain as last 
quoted. Stocks are plentiful. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $6.84 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $7.70 per doz.: stard- 
ard No. 3, $9 per doz.; heavy galvanized 
No. 1, $20 per doz.; No. 2, $21.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $23 per doz.; standard 10 qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.40 per doz.: standard 12 
qt., $2.64 per doz.; standard 14 qt., $2.95 
per doz.; galvanized stock pails, 16 qt., 
$4.50 per (oz.; 18 qt., $5.13 per doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales of glass and 
putty are improving, especially from a 
wholesaler’s standpoint in selling to the 
sash and door trade. Sales by the 
average retail store continue of small 
volume, but are fair for this season 
of the year. Prices as last. 

We quote from 
Single strength, 80 
double strength, 82 
Putty, $5.15 per cwt. 
bladders. 

Hose.—The peak of the demand for 
hose for this season is at a close, but 
a fair volume is being sold by dealers 
running special sales to dispose of 
their stocks. Prices remain firm as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition %-in.. 3-ply, lle. per ft.; 5-ply,. 
rubber, %-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in., cotton, 
13%c. per ft. 


stocks: 


jobbers’ stocks: 


stocks: 
list; 


local 

per 

per 
for 


jobbers’ stocks: 
cent from list: 
cent from list. 
commercial in 
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Ice Cream Freezers.—This has been 
one of the slowest movers in the whole- 
sale and retail hardware lines. The un- 
usually cool weather and the high 
prices have operated to cut down the 
sales to a very low point. Prices have 
remained firm and no doubt will con- 


tinue throughout the season. 

We aqvcte from local jobbers’ 
4-qt. White Mountain, $5.78 each; 
White Movuntain, $9.45 each. 


Lawn Mowers.—Sales of lawn mow- 
ers have been very satisfactory, and, 
as in other lines of similar nature, spe- 
cial sales have brought big business to 
those pushing the line at reasonable 
prices. Wholesale prices remain as last 


quoted. 
We quote 


stocks: 
8-qt. 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia lawn mowers, styles © E 
and L, at 25 per cent from list. Riverside, 
ball-bearing, at $9.50 each. 


Nails.—A very satisfactory volume 
of business is now being done in nails. 
Stocks ave readily obtainable from job- 
bers and factories are making prompt 
shipments. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Bright wire nails, $4.35 base; 
coated nails, $3.90 base per keg. 

Paper.—A very good business is de- 
veloping in building paper. Many re- 
tail hardware dealers do not push this 
line as they should, but business can 
be obtained from people to whom build- 
ers’ hardware is sold for new homes if 


stocks: 
cement- 
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the matter is brought forcibly to their 
attention, otherwise it is usually bought 
with the lumber and millwork. Prices 
remain firm as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
f.o.b.: Barrett's No. 2 tarred felt, 
Barrett’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $1.78 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.39 per roll. No. 20 
red rosin, 60c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
72c. per roll; No. 30 red rosin, 85c. per roll. 

Poultry Netting.—Although the busy 
season for netting is now over, a fair 
volume of business is still being done 
in a retail way. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from 
Hexagon poultry 
from standard list. 

Rope.—Sales of rope show some im- 
provement but is not as yet up to the 
usual volume. Prices remain as last. 

We from local jobbers’ 
Pure rope at 21%c. per Ib. 
pure sisal rope at 16%c. per Ib 

Sandpaper.—A great deal more in- 
terest is now being shown in this line 
and sales are developing nicely. Stocks 
are plentiful and prices remain firm. 

We 


stocks, 
$3.30 cwt.; 


local 
netting, 


stocks 
per cent 


jobbers’ 
10-10 


stocks 
base; 


quote 
manila 


jobbers’ stocks 
per ream; 
per ream; 
ream. 


from local 


No. 1 at $7.20 
No. 1 at $6.50 
at $15 per 

Sash Cord.—Sales of sash cord have 
now reached a very fair volume and 
will improve rapidly until the close 
of the building season. Prices remain 
as last. 


quote 
Best grade 
ond grade 
Garnet paper 


sec- 


No. 1 
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local jobbers’ stocks 


6H« per Ib.: ordinary 


We quote from 
Silver Lake No. 8, 
braided cotton cord, No. 8 33c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights. Sales of sash 
weights are improving along with im- 
provement in building conditions. 
Stocks are readily obtainable, and 
prices remain firm. 

We 
$3 per 


quote from tocal jobbers’ stocks: 


cwt. 
Sales 
Jobbers’ 
remain 


line 
are 


in this 
stocks 
high. 
We quote 
Sherwood 
at $9 per 
per doz. 
Screws.—The demand for screws of 
all kinds is showing a gradual improve- 
ment, although the total volume of sales 
is not large. Prices show no change. 
We quote from lecal jobbers’ 
Flat-head bright screws, 75-10 per cent 
round-head blued screws, 70-10 per cent; 
flat-head japanned screws, 65 per cent; 
flat-head brass screws, 65 per cent: round- 
head bra 6214 per cent; iron ma- 
chine screws, 60 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 40 per cent; lag screws, 50 per cent 
Solder.—Sales of solder are of small 
volume. Stocks are plentiful and prices 
remain as last quoted. 
We quote from local 
Half and half solder, 24¢ 
Steel Sheets.—The market 
sheets remains dull with very 


are only fair. 
plentiful. Prices 


stocks 
screens 


$7.70 


from local jobbers’ 
adjustable 24-in. window 
doz.; Wabash extension at 


stocks 


3s screws 


stocks 


jobbers’ 
per Ib 

for steel 
little 
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Tin Plates 
Bright Tin 
Grade Grade 
“22° — 
Charcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 
$11.10 $10.00 
12.30 
14.10 
16.10 
17.70 


Bow Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel 
Cc. R., 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 


Babbitt Metal 
Rest grade, per Ib 
Per Ib. Commercial grade, 
8.23¢ 


12.00¢ 


Wood's 
One Paes, Refined 
Per Ib. Per lb. 
Nos, 18 and 4.95@5.18¢ 
Nos. 22 and 24....... 5.00@5.23¢ 
MO. BWaccccccvcccccce 5.05@5.28¢ 
No, 
NO. BO. .ccccccccccsecs 5.40@5.63¢ 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10¢ 
higher, 


Bars: 
Refined Iron, base price. 
Swedish Bars, base price. . 
Soft Steel: 
% to 1% in. round, and 
square ... 


Sages 1% to 6 x 3/16 to 
o. 8 (base price).......% 3.88¢ 


per 


Antimony 
Asiatic 


Alaminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), in 
ingots for remelting, 
Hoops (base price) . -4.15@4.28¢ 
Beams and Channels, Angles 
and Tees: Per Ib. 
8 in. x % in. and logens. No. 14 4.75@5.38¢ 
base ... -23@3.38¢ No. 16...............5,00@5.63¢ 
Angles and ‘Tees Nos. and 20.......5.45@5.78¢ 
% in ‘ R os 
. Nos, and 24 5.30@5.93¢ 
No. cececrcecs Dd 45@6.08¢ 
No. nia eae wate e ..- -5.00@6.23¢ 
No. 28. ; . 5.75 @6.38¢ 
No. -6.25@6.88¢ 
No. 28, ‘20¢ higher. 


Steel Wire 

Base Price* 
coarser : 

Bright Basic 
Annealed Soft 
Galvanized Annealed 
Copper 
Tinned 


Coke—14 2 20 

Old Metals 

been very quiet this 
slightly off 
nominally as 


Wasters 
80 Ib. $ 7.05 
90 Ib. 7.15 
100 Ib 7. 2! 
IC wd es .70 45 
IX rere 5.60 35 
3 an a 9.60 
IXXX ine 
IXXXX 12.00 


Galvanized 

Business has 
week and values are 
Dealers’ buying are 
Channels, follows: 
under 8 in. x Cents 
Per Ib 
Merchant Steel and crucible. .10.50 


Copper, heavs 


Per Ib. Copper, heavy*eand wire 9.75 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger.3.25¢ 
Smooth finish, 1 x 2% 
x % in, and larger....... 3.43¢ 
Toe calk % x % in. and 
larger 


Copper light 
heavy 
light 


machine 


ind) bottoms 8.00 

mips - Brass 3 

36 in wide, Terne Plates 
8-1b. Coating 14 #2 20 

100 Ib 

9 gage and 10 
Pp b. 


Brass, 
Heavy 
No, 1 
. No. 1 
> ae me 5 tion 
Lead, 
Lead, 
Zine 


composition 


yellow brass turnings 


Oold-rolled strip (80) 
and quarter hard). 10. 00 @10.50¢ 
n-hearth spring steel 
- 4.50@8.00¢ 
ae and Screw Stock: 
DED nceosevsecnrdcovces 4.78¢ 


on No. brass or 


red composi 
turnings 

heavy 

tea 

Straight 
Bar 


Basic pig 


Soft Bessemer.., 


Welded Pipe 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Henderd—Stest 


Wire 
Sheet. enue 


Lake 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


16¢ 


164 


Best Ingot 


Extra 


gel 
best cust steel...... 


.17.00¢ 
.22.00¢ Butt 
Rutt 

1-3 in. Butt.. 
3%-6 in. Lap... 


7-12 in, 


> in, 
@2\¢ 

8, @21%¢ 
@20%¢ 
@35%¢ 
4, @23%¢ 
a to tie 


Brass 
Brass 
Rod 
Tube, 
Tube, 
Tube, 


High 
High 
Brass 
Brass 
Brass 
Copper 


1 
16¢ % in. 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 


Tank Plate—Steel 
Per Ib. 
.3.23@3.33: 


Brazed.. . 3% 
Seamless. ¢ 
Seamless.‘ 


Western spelter 
Sheet sinc, No. 9 base, casks, 


11%¢ open 12¢ 


% in. and heavier... 6% @6%¢ 
Wrought Iron 
Bik. 

5M? %-in. Butt 18 List 
Bar lead - 64 ¢@6%¢ 6 in. Butt 20 —2 
Solder % and % guaranteed..24\4¢ Lap -—14 + 38 
No. 2%-6 in. Lap 18 —2 
+10 


Copper Sheets Lead and Solder 


Sheets 
Sheet American pig lead 


Blue Annealed Copper, hot rolled 24 oz. 
4.23 @4.250 22¢ per Ib. base. 

SR ae Deer ey 4.28@4.30¢ Cold rolled, 14 os. and heavier, 

MA vsivancwnvenes amneon 2¢ per Ib. advance over hot rolled. 


4.44@4.45¢ *Regular extras for lighter gages. 
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prospect of betterment. Stocks are 
plentiful for present demand, and prices 
remain as last quoted. 

We avote 


xvge black 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
y $5.60 per cwt.; 28 
gage galvanized sheets, $6.60 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is a_ slight 
improvement in sales of barrows, espe- 
cially for construction purposes. Stocks 
are plentiful and prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote as follows: Fully bolted, $38 
per doz.: tubular steel No. 1, $6.60 each; 
garden, wood barrows, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Retail dealers’ sales 
have fallen off considerably, but there 
is a fair volume of sales to sash and 
door factories for the manufacture of 
screens. Prices remain as last. 

We qucte from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
alumina, 12 x 12 at $3 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—The demand for wire of all 
kinds is fairly active and a nice volume 
of business is being done in fence wire 
as well as plain wire. Prices remain 
as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barbed wire, painted cattle, 80 rod spools, 
$3.62; galvanized cattle, $4.18; painted hog 
wire, $3.88; galvanized hog wire, $4.46; 
No. 9, black annealed wire, $4.10 per cwt.; 
No. 9, annealed galvanized, $4.80 per cwt. 


from 


sheets, 


mesh, 


Brooklyn Outing July 13 


July 13 has been selected as the date 
for the Brooklyn Retail Hardware 
Association’s annual outing whieh will 
be held at Hall’s Centerport, L.I. This 
announcement was made at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
dealers by H. A. Cornell, chairman of 
the entertainment committee. The 
dealers and their guests will be taken 
to Centerport by automobile and will 
return the same way. H. A. Cornell 
presided at the early part of the meet- 
ing in the absence of President H. R. 
L. Rohlfs. Fred Horn, vice-president, 
took the chair later in the evening. 

A. H. Grafenstadt, instead of read- 
ing an original paper read a HARDWARE 
AGE editorial entitled “Stop, Look and 
Listen” which appeared in the issue of 
May 12 and which was re-published by 
the “World Retailer,” a monthly busi- 
ness digest issued by the New York 
World. 

The Question Box conducted by H. 
A. Cornell brought out a number of 
interesting facts about business condi- 
tions in the Brooklyn hardware trade. 

1. How is business? 

Answers to this question ranged 
from average and fair to good. Mr. 
Cornell asked if anybody found busi- 
ness below normal. 

The answer was unanimous that the 
hardware business in Brooklyn and 
Long Island was not below normal. 

Henry Victors stated, and all deal- 
ers present agreed, that store business 
was better than last year. All dealers 
replied that the number of store cus- 
tomers was larger than ever although 
their purchases were smaller. Charge 
accounts, however, were said to be less 
than last year. 

2. What is the average extension of 
credit that the average retail hard- 
ware dealer will give? 


HARDWARE AGE 


Thirty days’ time, it was brought 
out, is allowed by most of the dealers 
although some stated that they allowed 
bills to run sixty to ninety days before 
taking action. The. general opinion, 
however, favored tightening restric- 
tions if a customer has not paid at the 
end of thirty days. 

Secretary Robert Pearsall had to 
leave the meeting early and Edward 
Daily acted as secretary pro tem. on 
motion of R. J. Atkinson. 

Jacob Grossman, 2116 Nostrand 
Avenue, was admitted to membership. 


The name of the H. M. Waite Hard- 
ware Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
changed to the Waite Hardware Co. 
The company recently increased its 
capitalization materially and declared a 
stock dividend. Fred A. Chamberlin is 
president, and Robert W. Spangler, 
treasurer. 


The Chandler & Farquhar Co. Asso- 
ciation, Boston, held its annual outing 
Saturday, June 11, at Minot’s Beach, 
North Scituate, Mass. A large num- 
ber made the trip from the store to the 
beach by automobile. Various kinds of 
sports and a shore dinner were en- 
joyed. 

The Marion Coaster Co., Marion, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000 and will manu- 
facture children’s vehicles. Fred Hab- 
erman, Jr., James Lingo, N. B. Rule 
and others are interested. 


The Lea Handle Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 and will manufacture 
baseball bats, bowling pins and other 
sporting goods. The company will take 
over the business that has been con- 
ducted by N. H. Lea, and is building a 
factory addition. 


Summer Goods in Summer 


Months 


(Continued from page 49) 


ment in several advertisements 
given over wholly to the one item. 
Other things, such as garden and 
lawn tools, can be grouped in one 
general advertisement. 

Besides a definite schedule of 
sizes and kinds of advertisements 
—and these should always be 
flanked with window and store dis- 
plays —some thought should be 
given to the price proposition. We 
know that more lawn mowers should 
be sold in May or June than in 
July. So a plan—that is, a _ real 
plan—would have a note opposite 
July 1 reading something like this: 

“July 1—Take inventory of lawn 
mower stock and consider special 
sale with special prices.” 

No doubt every good hardware 
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store is sensitive to seasons and 
does put some real push behind the 
lines which fit with the needs cre- 
ated by the weather, but the point 
of this little sermon is that it is 
the systematic, planned effort which 
reaps the richer rewards. 

The thought comes that some- 
thing like a spring opening might 
be just as fitting for the hardware 
store as it is for the milliner. The 
ladies think a great deal of their 
spring bonnets and will flock to see 
the first real showing of them. 
Likewise, the man has a lot of 
thought for his car, his lawn and 
his garden, and a special showing 
of these kind of things might bring 
himin. Once he is brought in, sell- 
ing follows. 


Here Is a Good Idea 


Why not try out the stunt with 
an announcement of a “Special 
Showing of Summer Hardware,” 
getting out invitations and featur- 
ing the story in the newspapers, 
and then rig up the store in gala 
attire and make a fine and very spe- 
cial display of refrigerators, freez- 
ers, camp stuff, auto needs, etc. 
One need not go so far as to have 
an orchestra and flowers, but, 
really, some special display ought 
to ring the bell. It would be novel 
and fraught with newness and it 
might bring real crowds—and real 
crowds are wanted in hardware 
stores now and always. 

See how many things you have 
that add to the comfort and conve- 
nience of people during torrid days 
and you will soon glow with zeal 
in pushing these goods. 

The Stebbins Hardware Co. gives 
its windows and its advertising 
over to seasonable lines, and the 
management is never disappointed 
with the results. 

Edwards & Chamberlin had a 
mid-summer sale last year, the year 
before and for many years back, 
and they have always found it prof- 
itable. 

But better than waiting for the 
fag end of the season and the spe- 
cial price is the increasing of vol- 
ume without price sacrifice, 
through a special showing in sum- 
mer goods. If it is very early, buy- 
ing may tarry, but it is a sure 
means of getting customers in touch 
with the goods and creating the de- 
sire which will soon prompt buying. 

The whole-souled effort behind 
goods which are in need at a defi- 
nite time is sure to reap a pleasing 
reward. 

The “summer opening” idea is 
worth trying out. 

“Let’s go!” 








